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HAIDEE LAWRENCE. 





BY MELICENT IRWIN, 

Little Lucy Lawrence gave her sister Sarah 2astonishment, and sped away with startled, 
the name of Haidee, and it sounded so musical $ nervous motion, and with roses in her cheeks. 
from the rosy infant lips that the family grady- Haidee attended the neighboring school. She 
ally adopted it, and through childhood and in} obtained a new glimpse of life in a few quarters 
girlhood Haidee was the name that clung toc at boarding-school. Then she came back to 
the elder sister. gthe home duties. 

Haidee’s home was in a wide old farm-house,4 It was a dreary, blustering morning that 
where much labor was accomplished and idle? Haidee went down to Squire Russell’s on some 
hours were few. As a child, she revelled inShousehold errand. The thought of combating 
tides on lofty loads of fresh-mown hay, and in?the keen, cold wind was pleasant to her, and 
searches for spring violets and early straw-5she went resolutely on. Haidee, we may as 
berries. Then, as occupation claimed her, as¢well tell you in a few words, had passed 
the years sped on, she found delight in the 2through the ordeal common to so many hearts; 
brilliant sunrise and rainbow tints she stoleSshe had made unto herself an idol, and been 
moments at the window to enjoy. Haidee2disenchanted. We know it was not a proper 
found a certain pleasure, too, in golden cream state of feeling, but the world seemed very 
and snowy flour and foam of high- -frothed eggs 2empty to Haidee this morning. Little irksome 
it their varied combinations, in neat-spreadSduties had tried her of late, and her sky, 
tables and snowy loaves. She enjoyed filling spiritually as well as literally, was sombre and 
the wide old shelves with generous forms of depressing. 
take, tempting pies and dainty tarts; she tooks The past year had not been a favorable one 
#vertain artistic pleasure in grouping them $for the Lawrences. The threatened foreclosure 
according to their shades of golden or rich dark Sof a mortgage on the fine old place was a heavy 
brown and cream and white. And when in?cloud upon the household. Sam’s crops, which 
Waiting moments the carefully-adjusted heat of$as his own individual reward of toiling days he 
the oven was doing its work, Haidee loved to2had counted largely upon, had been a failure. 
step out under the locusts and butternuts and‘ Not naturally of a very sanguine disposition, 
watch the river in in its sparkling course. che considered this, in connection with some 

Once her brother Sam found her down on the other facts, as an indication of the correctness 
gtound caressing the grass with light, quick 2 of his conviction that he was born to be “an 
touches—'‘ Oh, you dainty spears, you honest, S unlucky dog,” which rendered his influence by 
fresh and singing grass, there’s music in your ¢no means inspiring. Haidee had given him 
growth!” And Sam’s shadow falling across$unbounded sympathy, had suggested various 
the path, she looked up to meet a gaze of blank Spans of employment of the winter's leisure 
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which should serve to retrieve his ill-fortune, § bunch of pansies or lilies of the valley! Must 
but apparently to little avail. She seemed to¢she wait till sammer should bring them? §he 
have lost her influence over Sam, her power to> hungered for a fresh glimpse of beauty. 
cheer him. But time was passing, and Haidee unfolded 
Lucy, dear little Lucy was growing away: the curtains and measured with a glance the 
from her too. Though very ready to bring her § height of the window. Arms and back ached 
tangled curls to Haidee’s skilful fingers, or to¢and head was dizzy ere the folds fell to suit 
demand that she should be carried over all the¢ her eye. Then she went down to make ready 
hard places in her lessons by her sister's sym-‘a dish for supper. The boys came in hungry; 
pathetic help, she was yet in a manner changed 2 mother was making all haste with her eyer- 
from the affectionate little sister of other days, > busy needle; no one felt like speaking a bright, 
Haidee supposed it was natural that compan-¢cheery word. The omelette got too brown and 
ions of a similar age should be preferred, but Shad a flavor of smoke. Haidee’s nerves were 
she missed the soft cheek that used to be laid lov- 4 tried to the utmost, and Sam’s “I hate to see 
ingly against hers, she missed the loving accents, ? people look so glum!’ was not calculated to 
the gentle dependence of the little creature$ heighten the tone of her spirits. 
who seemed to need her so much less of late. “ Oh, dear, nobody cares how I feel !” thought 
Haidee was feeling almost ill this morning Haid; “and father will not like it because 
Yesterday her mother had said, in her usual‘ the brown bread is out; and if this is the way 
energetic voice—" The curtains are all ready to2all the days are to go, life is not a bit what! 
put up in the east chamber, Haidee. ome! thought it was going to be. It is like a tune 
up the same way you did before. Mrs. Hough-2 all on one string.” 
ton said they looked beautifully !” S It was this afternoon that preceded the morn- 
There was a certain reserve in the girl’s na-¢ ing Haidee went down to Squire Russell’s, and 
ture which would not let. her say she did not the phase of feeling had not passed. It may 
feel able. Her mother, who scarcely knewSrequire our assertion that Haidee was not a 
what sickness was, would not be able to wang orn character to gain your belief of that faet, 
prehend the feeling pf inability. It was Mrs. when we tell you that the burden of her thought 
Lawrence's theory that if one was right sick, ¢ that morning was—‘ Oh, how sweet to liedowa 
the best thing to be done was to go to bed and Sunder the white rifts of snow and be still—to 
get over it. As for a few bad feelings, works have ‘the banging doors of sense’ all shut, and 
was the best medicine for them !” which any. ote at rest! To be out of every one’s way, since 
though acting like a charm in many cases, itSsmiles cannot be called up to please them—sinee 
were well to receive with a caution in regard? I must look as they hate to see me look. To 
to a temperament as sensitive as Haidee’s. sar be quiet and away from everything—how 
How pleasant it was up there in the east sweet it would be!” 
chamber! Haidee had been sent to select thee Haidee came home and told the result of the 
furniture when the room had been newly fittedSerrand and sat*down without removing her 
up, two years before, when the Convention was? wrappings. . 
held at Danbury, and Mr. Lawrence enter-$ ‘Come, Haidee, Sam wants that overcoat 
tained guests. How fresh and tasteful every-¢ mended!” said her mother’s brisk tone. 
thing looked! The green vine of the carpet, And‘ Always something waiting to be done!” 
and the bright flecks of crimson here and there ;4 was Haidee’s inward comment as she brought 
the snowy bed-drapery; the graceful toilet ?the heavy coat. 
appointments bearing witness to Haidee’s own$ Was it the change of temperature, from the 
tasteful fingers. She wished she could live up¢raw chilliness without to the indoor heat, or 
here out of the din and bustle. She wished she) was it the odor of the garment Sam had been 
could make her own room, which Lucy shared ¢ wearing in his work about the stables that made 
and which from its situation and its vee: aaa turn pale like the white ashes on tie 
doors seemed almost a thoroughfare, more like hearth? Still the busy fingers worked on, thedel- 
this. She wished+there were some beauty in eat lips pressed firmly together. Sickness was 
her life. She wished God would put it intoShalfacrime according to Haidee’s education. 
some one’s heart to send her a picture, some} Asuddensenseof something wrong caused Mr. 
graceful embodiment of a spiritual truth, or? Lawrence to look around. Work in hand, the 
even some warm, bright bit of coloring to re- ‘slight figure had slid from the lounge to the floor, 
lieve the dead-white stillness of these winter? one colorless cheek drooping against the crim- 
days. She wished, oh how she wished for 0 Sid cover and the attitude that of lifelessness. 
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“Why, Haidee, child!” and the light form) of place. ‘Have I been in this room all the 


‘was lifted and restoratives applied while a mes-¢ time?” 


genger was sent for Sam in event of the doctor? And her mother's tone was low and soothing 

being needed. in glad answer, unlike the usual energetic tone 
It was a “strange sickness” Mrs. Lawrence; that to the girl’s ear had sometimes seemed to 

thought, something more than “a faint,” for‘ have an element of hardness in it. 

after rousing to consciousness, Haidee sunk “May I sit here, Haidee?” pleaded little 

into stupor again. Mr. Lawrence came and$ Lucy, taking the chair at the head of the bed, 

looked at the still face and turned away, sud-¢ and stroking Haidee’s hand as she would have 


den tears springing to his eyes. done a white bird. “I will be very still; I _ 
Then came days and nights of anxious watch-¢ will not speak a word.” 
ing, and Haidee heard whispered words that? ‘‘ Haidee,” said Sam, entering in his awkward 


expressed fears for her recovery, and the shores‘ way, and bending his tall figure over the bed, 
of the spirit-world seemed very near. Though?“ I've worked mighty hard at my invention, as 
she lay in trance-like stupor, every faculty of S you call it, since you have been sick. I thought 
soul seemed quickened, and a glimmering con-¢ that was the best thing I could do for you, you 
sciousness of what death might be, came to her.Shad so much faith in it. Hale and Matthews 
Itseemed in her great weakness as though itjare going to buy out my right and put the 
would be so easy to let fall the earth shackles, »>matter through. What they give me will be 
and free as a bird, and with new powers of$twice the worth of the crops. There, I must 
being, be admitted into the helpful companion-?go! They said I must only speak to you. I 
ship of loving angels! Soft light seemed to fill §shouldn’t have kept to work only for what you 
her soul. Hidden harmonies of praise seemed said !” and Sam bobbed back a little bow as he 
gpiritually to fall upon her ear. It seemed as‘ left the room, drawing his hand across his eyes, 
though she was held in a still ecstasy, waiting? and trying to whistle as he went down stairs, 
to be borne away. and stopping to ejaculate— Whew! just like 
But a sudden pang recalled her to earth,¢a snow-flake!” 
sent the life-blood with new impulse through) Delicate little lunches appeared in the tempt- 
her veins. The thought of all she knew and (ing state of the beautiful old china that used to 
felt she was or could be to dear ones, the thought ?be grandmother's. There was a kind of pathos 
of the place that would be left vacant, brought$in Haidee’s voice—‘ Why, mother, did you 
longing such as she had never known, to help?take out the china for me?” that made Mrs. 
and be to her loved ones all that was possible. Lawrence turn away her head, and discover a 
How bent and gray father was growing! She? need of attention to the tempering of the light. 
could see him there at the window, reading in$ Squire Russell's wife brought the most tempt- 
the dim light the prescription the doctor left.¢ing delicacies in a spirit of mingled love and 
How her heart flooded with tenderness for him. 5self-reproach. ‘“ To think I should have let the 
How many little comforts she might provide( child come home that dreadful day! But when 
him, how many little pleasures or reliefs she I spoke of her waiting to ride, there was such 
had never before thought of, she might afford(a determined look in her face that I couldn’t 
him. “Oh, if she might but linger to give testi- keep her! I shall never forgive myself, never- 
mony in all graceful little deeds of the love in theless. I’ve lain awake nights thinking about 
her heart. And dear little Lucy !—she would? it. You must make me a long visit when you 
not ask a return of love, if she might but be$ get well, to pay me for it, Haidee. Now pro- 
spared to save the tender little feet from the? mise, and then taste this wine whey!” 
many thorns in the way; and her mother and$ One day Dr. Howard brought his niece, 
fam—oh, surely with the love and sympathy Amy Boyd, over from Danbury with him. 
of the dear Lord who “ knoweth our frame,” « One of the few women,” he said, “who knew 
surely she could be so happy in serving these? how to visit the sick and do them good.” How 
dear ones, even though they knew not her ser-‘ Haidee’s eyes brightened and then filled at 
Vice, and failed to realize and express their(sight of the lovely flowers Amy lay on the 
own affection for her in the little ways so ig white counterpane, as she spoke of other things ; 
some natures. tea-roses, fuschias and other bright-hued or 
Slowly Haidee began to gain strength. She?delicate blossoms, with geranium leaves. Oh, 
been moved to the east chamber. the joy of such a treasure in midwinter—a 
“Oh, mother, how kind!” she had exclaimed ? few blossoms culled half carelessly from the 
When she first woke to realizing consciousness‘ greenhouse. Amy Boyd marked her pleasure. 
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Her words, too, seemed to Haidee’s enthusiastic ?did not really believe so, and yet it seemed tp 
nature like flowers of spirit-sweetness that ‘5me as if you all would not care so very muchif 


should blossom in memory many a long day. ?I should go away and never come back. I kney, 


One day the Doctor entered with a mysterious »you loved me, but I could not feel so, and after 
surface of strong brown paper under his arm. ¢ the letters were stopped and I saw it was all 
“Amy couldn’t come over to-day,” said his )best,” she added, with a timid, appealing look, 
pleasant tones, ‘‘and she wanted me to hang‘“‘it seemed as though no one cared for me, or 
this up by your bed where youcouldseeit. She 2how I felt. And now to have every one so kind 
wants to talk with you about it when she‘is likéa reproach. I will never, never doubt 
comes ;” and the Doctor undid the loveliest gem? again. It is wicked to mistrust for a moment 
of a summer landscape she had ever seen, and Sthe hearts of the dear ones God has given us,” 
with appliances brought for the use, put it up‘4And she shut her eyes to keep tears from {all- 
in a light that brought out fully its rich, warm 2ing. 
tints. Haidee gazed in ecstasy, and sudden$ Though often resting, Haidee was at length 
tears and sobs came welling up. able to go about the house. 

“Well, well, little one! what is the matter? ‘Had I not better move down stairs to-mor. 
A summer shower, is it? That is out of sea-2row, mother ?” she asked. 
son, Haidee.”’ 5 “ Well, Haidee, I've been thinking aboutit,” 

“Oh, Doctor, you will think me weak and Ssaid Mrs. Lawrence, “and I’ve come to the 
foolish, but seeing that beautiful smoke in the conclusion you had better keep the room you 
picture reminded me just how I felt the days¢are in.” 
before I was sick. Oh, how lovely it is, floating2 ‘* Not for my own all the time, mother!” 
away above the trees! I wanted to get away§ ‘Yes; I think so.” 
just like that. It is just as I felt. And every-2 Haidee could scarcely have been more aston- 
thing is so strange. 1 was wishing God would ‘ished if her mother had miraculously renewed 
put it into some one’s heart to send me a pic-¢her youth. 
ture, that day. And now every one isso kindS ‘But, mother, your best room! Oh, no, I do 
to me, and Lucy is so loving, and mother gives (not think I ought to take it!” 
me grandma's china, and ” overcome by the? ‘I do,” said Mrs. Lawrence in the low ton 
association of ideas Haidee was too weak to ar- ¢ that seemed more natural now. ‘“ There is not 
range or to care to withhold from the genial ?much company in winter, and the other rooms 
old Doctor, who seemed so fatherly, the ludic- are in order. In summer, when the Hayworth 
rousness of the connection seemed to strike her, 2come, you wont mind giving it up afew weeks, 
and she broke into a little silvery laugh thatSand you need a more quiet place and ple 
made her eyes bright through her tears. ?santer, too, than your old room. You ought to 

‘Well, well,” said the Doctor, “I shall tell Shave had it before. 

Amy the smoke in the picture got into yonr$ Haidee did that which she had not dared to 
eyes and brought ‘pearls out of the blue wa->do since she was a little child; she came ani 
ters,’ though the sun shines on them now. You 4 put her arms around her mother and kissed her 
must hurry and get well enough to come to?cheek, and then glided away. How could she 
see us at Danbury. I have promised the girls,4ever have mistrusted or felt willing to leave 
and you must not say me nay.” ethe kind, true, loving hearts of “her own?’ 

Haidee was still very weak. Her father § How could she ever love or serve them sufi- 
lifted her into the mammoth rocking-chair like ¢ ciently. 

a cradle and nestled her tenderly among theS Many a happy hour Miss Amy Boyd and 
blankets, sitting by her, rocking her and sing-¢ Haidee spent in the pleasant east chamber. 
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ing in low tones, which, though broken, were¢ Delightful hours and days too, Haidee spent 
sweet to Haidee, the tunes he used to sing toSat the Doctor's. But it seemed as though the 
her when she was a child, Bonnie Doon,” and angels had taught rare lessons while Haide 
‘* Blue-Eyed Mary ;” and when soft sleep would S lingered on the confines of the spirit-land, Each 
fold her eyelids he would call and say softly—?morning she rose with glad gratefulness for the 
“See here, ma, she is just like a picture!” 5 privilege of use to the dear ones understoodno¥ 
Once when Haidee woke and found him sit-; through a keener sympathy, a more heavenly 
ting there looking at her, a smile came into her 2 love. f 
face and then a little shade followed it. ¢ It was one summer morning that Haidee 
“What is it, Haidee?” ‘busy with some household occupation, fi 


“Qh. father, to think how wicked I was. I¢from room to room. Sam stood in a doorway, 
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‘Operation, of course, mademoiselle ! 
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busy with a diagram which the page of his$erous enough to let me stop and tell you of the 
memorandum book seemed scarcely large enough? proposition. She will be over to see you to- 


Occasionally he cast glances at Haidee as she 
fitted past him or lingered near. 

“Do you mean all that, Haidee ?” 

“What, Sam ?” 

“The words you are singing. See if I can 
sythem. Somehow I always listen when you 
sing them :— 

“*T live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the tasks by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the geod that I can do’”” 


“Iwas not conscious I was teaching- you 
poetry. It gains more from your recitation 
than from melody,” said Haidee with pleasure 
in her voice. 

“But do you really mean it all, sis ?” 

“Yes, every word of it!” and she raised her 
eyes to his. 

“But, Haidee !” 

“What ?” 

“How can you live for hopes left behind you?” 

“We only leave them behind us while we go 
m to our duty, Sam. They shall have their 
Tesurrection.” 

And the tall brother looked from Haidee’s 
earnest eyes over her head, away across the 
filds of clover bloom to the winding river 
gliding on its way to the ocean, as little rills of 
human life glide on to the Infinite, and a 
strengthening thought had birth in his heart 
that hour, another bright link in the golden 
chain of sympathy that bound brother and sis- 
ter in bands of spirit fellowship and right living. 

Tt was one of the bright September mornings 
that the good Doctor stopped at Mr. Lawrence's 
om one of his long drives. 

“Amy has got the wish of her heart,” was? 
his salutation to Haidee. ‘She has had a pet 
theory regarding your phrenological develop-¢ 
ment in the artistic line ever since the first day 2 
she saw yon, and now, persevering creature that ¢ 
the is, she has you booked for Cooper Institute 2 
this winter—that is, with your approbative co-~ 
Our Mrs. 
Slocum wants some one to teach her little Nellie 
tid Harry. She does not want them closely 
tonfined, and if you accept the offer, you can 
lave time for the advantages of the Institute. 
Any, you know, is to be in the city this winter, 

ou will have famous times. I never saw her 
More delighted about anything. She was gen- 
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, t accommodate in the proportion proposed.$ morrow.” 


The good Doctor seemed to be as much de- 
lighted as his niece. He always seemed to 
extract a very wine of enjoyment out of other 
people’s happiness. 

And so life opened newly for Haidee, and she 
learned the power of evoking the beauty she so 
loved, for success beyond her most sanguine 
dream awaited her. And as avenues for exer- 
tion and enjoyment broadened, the lessons that 
had been learned of the angels as she hovered 
on the border-land, the sweet lessons of minis- 
try and heart-truth, shed new lustre day by 
day. 





UNDER THE CLOUD. 
BY SARAH J. FOSTER. 

’Tis night. The sullen winter’s-day 

Must sob and sigh itself away. 

Thick clouds across the heavens drift ; 

No gleam of light the moon can sift 
Down through the gloom. 

The storm o’erctouds my troubled soul, 

Sad fancies spurn my weak control, 

Hope brings me now no sweet relief, 

But veils her face in shades of grief 
Dark az the tomb. 


Tf I would smile, more sad than tears, 

My laughter falters, quenched by fears. 

As all along the storm-drenched land 

Old wrecks are driven on the strand 
When tempests keep 

Their fearful revel on the waves, 

With shrieks o’erleaping briny graves, 

Their mists of grief long, long since past, 

And shattered dreams too bright to last, 
All bid me weep. 


And now no more I vainly strive, 
With mockery of mirth, to drive 
These haunting visions quite away ; 
For, banish them as best I may, 
They come again. 
So Fancy drops the hopeless thought 
Of bright’ning hours so thickly fraught 
With clouds, that, while the wild winds sigh, 
Are driven o’er my darkened sky, 
Dripping with rain. 


Nay, tell me not of hope to-night; 
My aching eyes would scorn the light. 
Soon shall the tempest’s wrath be spent; 
Then shall the murky veil be rent, 
And [ shall see 
Some blessing from my trials sore, 
As I have seen along the shore, 
Rare mosses from the ocean’s bed, 
“Like shell-hued tufts of silken thread, 
Wave-washed for me. 














ONE PHASE OF OUR PROGRESS. 


BY JANE 0. DE FOREST. 

It has always been a favorite theme with¢carry thousands more of brave men to their 
croakers, from time immemorial, that the hu-2 graves, the common schools of our country, as 
man race is degenerating—that the moral § well as those of a higher grade, could be filled 
world is moving backward instead of forward. ¢by the girls of the land. 

To substantiate their views, they will bring to? N. B.—If we poor “degenerated creatures” 
light and groan over all of the sins of man-$can’t spin, as could our grandmothers, we can 
kind, wondering to what we are coming, and ¢ teach, as couldn't our grandmothers. Not only 
what shall be done with their untoward day2has woman advanced rapidly in these minor 
and generation. spheres of life, but in science, literature and the 

Leaving these old fogies to the full enjoy-¢ arts she stands with the acknowledged great of 
ment of their favorite pastime, we shall en-2the earth. 
deavor to present a few ideas upon oneS With pardonable pride do we recall Miss 
important evidence that the world is growing¢ Caroline Herschel, the astronomer, Dr. Emily 
both wiser and better. 2Blackwell and the beautiful Mrs. Wheeler, 
* It has been said, and with the utmost truth,Sardent and successful votaries of the science of 
that the enlightenment of a nation can always¢medicine. Our literary galaxy is constantly 
be determined by the social position of eS oe Og by noble-gifted ladies, a position in 
In what age of the world, we would ask, has$ which they seem peculiarly fitted to shine. Mrs. 
woman occupied so high a station as now?s Browning, Mrs. Stowe, Charlotte Bronté, Vir- 
Looking back through the past, we find, ac-¢ginia Townsend, Miss Proctor, Gail Hamilton, 
cording to the old rule that “ Might makes > and numerous others, have shown that frail fin- 
Right,” that in the humbler walks of life she is gers may, with beautiful propriety, guide that 
but the servant and drudge of man. In theSmighty weapon, the talismanic pen. Harriet 
higher circles, she is the pretty plaything, ¢ Hosmer, Rosa Bonheur and Lily Spencer, ar 
skilled in fancy needle-work, fit subject for the 2 representatives of woman’s success in art. 
breaking of lances among her Quixotic ad-2 Again, who would have thought twelve yean 
mirers. Exceptions grand and beautiful there2ago, when Antionette Brown Blackwell was 
have always been, when woman’s capabilities > hissed even by ministers, thcse who professed 
have broken the trammels thrown about her’? to be servants of the Most High, that Anna E. 
and she has proved herself a compeer to her ) Dickenson would one day take her place among 
more favored brother. the greatest orators of America? 

Even in the days of our grandmothers, those War, that mighty educator, has, we trust, 
“good old days,” to which we are so oftengnot only emancipated the slaves, but also 
pointed, when looms and spinning-wheels¢elevated still more the women of the land. 
abounded, and girls were brought up to work, ‘The exigencies of the times made it necessary 
and were in all things infinitely superior to the$ that they should fill numerous positions here- 
delicate creatures of the present—even in THOSES tofore occupied by gentlemen. That they did 
times, what was woman's position compared $ with ability, we may infer from the fact thata 
with that of to-day? To read, write and? Washington paper advised the government to 
cipher was considered, in most instances, suffi-S employ more women as clerks, ‘for they did 
cient education for the girls, who, if the bro- 5 their work better and for less compensation 
thers went to college, must needs stay at home< than men.” 
and practise all kinds of self-denial to assist in> We rejoice that new avenues are being opened 
paying their expenses. Wow, it often seems in which ladies can earn a livelihood, but depre 
that parents take more pride in educating their cate the injustice which does not “ render unto 
daughters than their sons. Many colleges are- them their due.” 
thrown open to them, giving them equals We trust, also, that the great struggle through 
chances to attain the dignity of Bachelors and; which our nation has passed so nobly and 
Masters of Arts. Years ago, how few women: heroically—aye, with a courage and devotion 
were thought, or even were, capable of teach-? that was more than human, for it was God 
ing. Now, though other bloody wars should‘ like—has benefited us in a far more importa! 
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> 
respect. The minds of the people are awaken-$ The one-sided views which have heretofore 
ing to the great ideas of equality and justice. been held on this subject, are unworthy to be 
The freedman, so recently a miserable chat-Scherished by so progressive a people as ours, 
tel, is about to receive his rights as a man mecer the arguments ysed to sustain them too 
a citizen; and this progressive step, we are Sfrivolous to have weight with a candid mind, 
sure, will be followed by the enfranchisement2 Let woman receive the political status, which 
of woman. Already, Henry Ward Beecher, Sis her due, and a glorious revolution in the 
Theodore Tilton, and other leading men, arecwhole social and political fabric will take 
pressing the idea more fully upon the considera-¢ place. Elevated herself, she will elevate the 
tion of the public. Already, we see the ap-¢ world; so for the hastening of this glad time, 
proach of that happy day, which, we hope, S let all true hearts work and pray. 
will ere long be ushered in. ° 
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BY BARBARA JOHNS. 

CHAPTER I. with him in her arms, and bearing him througk 

I wonder where that child has gone! HereSall these years in her heart. While Annis, 

the table has stood for an hour! The biscuits2only two years older, had been a companion as 

are cold, and the tea ruined!” And a frownS well as a child of her aunt's, ever since that ter- 

gathered on the brow of the notable spinster@rible railroad accident that so suddenly de- 
who presided at that humble board. prived them of their parents. 

“We need not wait, sister. Annis had a¢ “I shan’t shed tears over him,” said Miss 

little errand down town. She will be back) Euphemia; “if he had no more sense than to go 

presently.” And Margaret Porter put aside off so, a boy that had as good ahome as he had! 


her work, and took a seat at the table. He never wanted for anything. If ever he comes 
“Always making excuses for her; for my back he may appreciate what's done for him.” 
part, I think she ought to have a sharp repri-e ‘Dick was fond of change, and it is likely 


mand; then perhaps she. might remember.” ‘some influence, more than we already know, 
And Miss Euphemia, as she once told the little? was brought to bear upon him. There are 
maid of all work she must be called, sipped her ¢ several gone from the village of about the same 


tea complacently, feeling, no doubt, relieved cic. And Annis choked down the sobs. 


this little burst of domestic eloquence. “Dick was a regular Porter!” ejaculated 
The door opened, and a little pink hoods Aunt Margaret, as she took up her work, and 
looked in. ‘‘ That's good! I am as hungry as 2seated herself at the window. 
a bear!” while the rosy-cheeked girl slipped$ To tell the truth, there was no little pride 
into her place by the side of Aunt Margaret. Sova into the fibres of these two women, who 
“Pray, where have you been all this time ?”’ 5 boasted their descent from the great comman- 
and Miss Euphemia rattled away at the cups ¢ der. But with Miss Euphemia it only seemed 
and saucers, to raise her, in her own estimation, far above 
“Tn one of her moods,” thought Annis, as\the masses, to cause her to look down upon 
she answered, meekly—“I went down to see2honest toil as beneath her, and to feel that 
Gol. Mason about Dick.” poverty was a degradation. She had, besides, 
“And what of him, the ungrateful fellow?” ¢ been extremely beautiful in her youth; but time 
“Col. Mason had not seen him. Still, I think Shad stolen away the roses; and her temper, as 
there is but little doubt he has enlisted,” and a her beauty, had suffered materially. 
tear rolled down Annis’ cheek. While with Margaret it was not wealth or 
“Had he only been older, it would haveS position that rendered her vainglorious. Her 
been all right. But a mere boy like Dick!<family escutcheon was spotless, its integrity 
What can he do on the battle-field?” tal eye its bravery acknowledged. Full 
Margaret Porter fairly broke down. For was‘ of all tender sympathies, this woman possessed 
not Dick her especial charge! having the careda strong character. Had Dick only been older 
of him since he was a paling infant, sleeping she would have most cheerfully buckled on his 
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sword and bid him God-speed, fearless of the? “True, she does look pretty well; but that’s 
issue. S apt to be the case with lung disease, It has 

“So young!” Still, she comforted herself $ been such a care and solicitude for me to keep 
that noble blood ran in his veins. True, he the little health that she has—but do come in, 
was wild, but nothing dishonorable. os of you.” 

“There! it’s just as I told you—another rn While Annis opened the little gate as Katy 
those best china teacups broken!” And Miss‘ passed with her market-basket on her arm, and 
Euphemia hurried into the kitchen as her quick Q whispered a word in her ear that brought the 
ear caught the sound of broken crockery, ron: eile to the lips of the little Irish maiden, 
ning over the dog, who whined out a pitiful re- ; “Don’t forget to ask Peter if he’s heard any- 
monstrance, and frightening the little maid into thing of Dick.” 
dropping her dishcloth on the clean white floor. 2 A little nod, and Katy went on. 

“Well, it’s not so bad after all—only a2 “It does one good to see the likes of her, she 
broken pie-plate. I thought it sounded likeSalways has some kindly look and word fora 
china; and you know I have so often told you poor body. But Miss Phemie—I do hope Mr, 
how to gather them up and wash them one at 2Stephens or that Western man will marry her; 
a time. You do try? Well, don’t cry Sent blessed household we'd be without her.” 
it; I only want you to be careful, and appre-; While, try as she would, Annis could not 
ciate all that I’ve done for you. When you've 2help from something of the same fecling as she 
washed up and swept the kitchen, I want youSstood on the steps. 

t go to the grocer’s and bring home some things? “She’s my aunt, my dear father’s sister; I 
that I ordered this afternoon. Mind you don’t 2 ought not to feel so. It is her way, I suppose; 
stay, now; I don’t want any disorderly person S but how different from Aunt Margaret; I have 
about me.” And Miss Euphemia tripped away °° Cheard say my father was more like her, and 
to her room to adjust her curls and settle her that they loved each other very dearly. Auntie 
nerves, for just then she had seen Mr. Stephens feels badly to-night; I mustn’t be selfish.” And 
cross the pavement, and she had not doubted 2 Annis walked in and took up her work. Un- 
he would call. Of course it was only natural‘ S eimadionsly she had selected an unfinished 
she should desire to make a favorable impres- meee: It had been designed as a birthday 
sion on the well-to-do widower. Though there2present for Dick—“ fifteen next month’”—but 
were some foolish enough to think it was theS Dick was gone. How much trouble he had 
niece rather than the aunt that attracted Mr.¢ given them with all his mischievous pranks, 

running into debt so heedlessly, then so peni- 


Step yhens, 
tent when he found how much self- denial they 


A few moments, and she glided into the little 


parlor, and through to the porch, as gracefully Shad to practice to make all right; and now he — 


as a girl of sixteen, and of course perfectly >had enlisted, as all supposed. 

blivious of the presence of any of the mascu-$ ‘Had he only been older,” and they could 
line gender. better trust him. ‘ But he is easily influenced.” 

“Do come in, sister! You know that your? And Aunt Margaret bent her head still 
cough is so bad, and you didn’t sleep a wink $ lower over her work, while Annis assorted the 
last night. I am surprised that one can be so? worsted, her thoughts, like frightened birds, 
imprudent at your age!” and she looked ten-$ flying hither and thither, never losing sight of 
derly upon Margaret. the one object. 

“ Annis, dear, you are so heedless—only yes-2 Mr. Stephens had gone, Euphemia following 
terday morning complaining of a sore throat, him to the gate, having something very im- 
and to-night just as careless as ever,” as she§ portant she had forgotten to say with regard to 
walked down the path, well knowing that.a couple of building lots just beyond the vil- 
Annis was talking to Mr. Stephens. lage. 

“Ah! here’s the truant—beg pardon, didn’t? “A fine man, Mr. Stephens,” as she came in 
mean to interrupt you. Good- evening, Mr.Sand stood for a moment beside the grate 
Stephens; the wind is so chill, I was in west But what made you two so unsocial? I had 
of dear Annis; her throat is so delicate, we2to do all the talking. It was very embarrass- 
have to be exceedingly careful.” ing, I assure you. 

“Indeed, Miss Porter, I thought it was re- ; Margaret said nothing, and Annis looked up 
markably pleasant this evening. And as for archly—" I thought you seemed to enjoy it 


Annis, I have never seen her looking in vie? auntie.” 
health.” “Of course I had to appear so. It would 
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< 
not have been very polite to have left him bySof the past—phantoms grim and tall, and 
himself, when he came all the way to——’ 5 thoughts of what might have been. 

She took up her lamp, and went up stairs$ ‘‘Auntie!” and Annis is on the rug, her 
with that peculiar look of complacency she¢ head on Margaret’s knee. ‘‘ Auntie!” and the 


always wore when things went smoothly. $ thin white hand is covered with kisses, ‘‘ don’t 
“Annis!” she called, from the top of thecbe so much troubled about Dick. I’ve been 
stairway— Has Katy come in?” 2 thinking, could he only find his way to Major 
“Yes, auntie.” ¢Farnham, it might be the best thing that 
“Tell her to lock up, I shan’t be down again ; e could happen to the boy. Couldn’t you write 
she knows what to get for breakfast.” Sto him, auntie?” and there was a pause; for 
“Yes, auntie.” ¢ Major Farnham, the last winter, had been no 





“Do you need anything, Miss Margaret?” Sother than plain Mr, , and no higher 
« Katy closed the shutters, and stood for a¢office than head master in the public school, 
moment in the doorway. > where Annis and Dick both attended. 

“No, Katy; you can go to bed now.” “‘T don’t know; perhaps so;” the head lift- 

“Please, Miss’”—and the color came and? ing itself a little. 
went through the little brown face—‘I did ‘He said that we must write to him freely ;” 
not mean to break the plate; I do try to becand Annis’ voice grew tremulous. She was 


careful.” thinking of the time when he had so gener- 
“I know you do, Katy. It was not so very< ously told her, what she could do in the way 
bad; don’t think any more about it.” $ of books. How he had comforted, and pointed 
“And you are not offended with me?” ¢her to others who had depended upon them- 
“Not a bit, Katy.” ¢ selves, worked and studied, taught and labored, 


“Thanks, Miss. I could not sleep for think-¢ of victories won. 
ingyou might be. And my mother cautioned? And then when he made his good-by, tak- 
me so much to do everything to please $ ing her two little hands and looking down 
you,” cinto her face so kindly—‘ You will not forget 
“You do very well, Katy. You try, andSme, Annis?” she could not keep the tears, as 
that jis as well as any of us can do; good-che went; she cannot keep them now. He was- 
night; go to bed, now.” $ her friend, and she had not so many that she 
“Good-night, Miss.” could spare even one, without feeling it. 
Mechanically, Annis arranged her work-box, ° Who could blame her? Such men as Robert 
straightened a fold in the table-cover, set back S Farnham are not of every-day growth. 
the chairs, walked to the window, and thence ‘‘It may be best. We will see to-morrow. 
by to the fire. There was something she‘ But what did you find out of Dick's late pur- 
to say, but how to say it. All the while¢chases?” 
Aunt Margaret was seated in her little easy-S ‘There is some twenty-five dollars charged: 
thair before the grate, her eyes steadfastly<at Mr. Richards; and they say Dick had a 
fixed upon the dying embers, as though scanning ° brace of elegant pistols. I cannot make,eut 
pictures of the past. And asa pale, sickly rayShow he came into possession of these. I 
occasionally shot up and vanjghed, just so with ¢ shouldn't think of his running into debt for 
the hopes she had cherished! All her life had$them ; would you, auntie?” 
been a sacrifice, And when fifteen years ago,2 ‘I shouldn’t think of his buying anything 
ihe had been so suddenly called to take the‘ without asking. I suppose I could get out of 
children spared in that dreadful calamity, she ¢ paying; but I do not think it would be right. 
had promised herself she would do by them‘So far, I will have him blameless. But the 
“though they were her own. ¢ pistols, he certainly would not have taken: 
Had she been at fault with Dick? Perhaps co; them without they were a purchase ; and she 
the had tried her best to teach him the right—< pressed her hand to her side, while her cough. 
to guide him gently, but firmly. He was good ¢sounded strangely chill and hoHow. 
ad amiable, and not a little restive under theS ‘There's another thing, auntie; you know 
iton ban of poverty. Neither did he like labor.¢that I am not absolutely needed here. And 
lad she been rich, it might have been better.‘ what's the reason if Katy stays that I cannot 
lbseemed dark. He was so young to go out< try to do something? Col. Mason has a sister, 
ito the world, and the camp, with its influ-$ Mrs. Spencer ; she is a lady of wealth, and 
tuces. The tears dripped through the pale<also inclined to aid those who are willing to 
fingers, The brightness gone. While visions‘help themselves. I saw her this evening. She 
You, Xxxx.—6 yy. 
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says she will give me a place as bookkeeper. While the hands of each had been so busy 
I am so glad that Mr. Farnham gave me‘ making, turning, rejuvenating, after the man. 
lessons. He said that I should be more useful > ner of women at such times, that there was not 
to you, and if the war continued, the time‘ much room for outward demonstration of sor. 
might come when ladies would more frequently ¢ row, if indeed any was felt. Besides, Euphe 


find employment in that capacity. Only say‘mia had been singularly kind and _ placid 


that I may try, auntie.” ¢ during the time that Mr. Ringold had allotted 
“I shall miss you sadly, Annis; and what‘ for his visit. 
will Aunt Euphemia say ?” But when the priest had pronounced the 


“I suppose she will fret a little, and think 2 blessing, and she turned to Margaret for the 
it will lessen her dignity, perhaps. But it‘ last time, her‘composure was entirely gone, 
seems to me a question of necessity; and if?‘ I know that I have made you unhappy and 
she marries Mr. Stephens, she will not have‘ miserable so often, Margaret. I could not 


so much time to think of us.” ¢ bear poverty and hard work, and it made me 
“Mr. Ringold is expected this week. If he‘ cross and wicked. Only say that you forgive 
still remembers old days, Euphemia will re-¢me!” The tears were falling behind: the 


turn with him. They say he has grown very 9 bridal veil. 
rich. Poor Phemie, she means well. Isome-¢ Margaret put it aside, and kissed her once 
times think it is the loss of her beauty that? and again, ‘ You are freely pardoned, sister; 
makes her at times so uncomfortable, so miser- 4 may you be very happy.” 
able. She was very handsome when she first) ‘And, Annis, give up that project of clerk- 
knew Mr. Ringold. Affliction has not softened Sing, and perhaps by and ‘by, as the wife of a 
her nature as it does for many.” erich man, I may do something handsome for 

“Only say that you will think of my plan, S you. It is not for a Porter to stoop to such 
auntie. It is much better than teaching ¢ service ;” and she gave her hand to Mr. Rin- 
magazine-writing, or trying to be so shabbily 2 gold, who, as in duty bound, kissed the ladies 
genteel ;” and she wound her arm about the‘ he was hereafter to know as sister and nieee, 
slender waist, and went up to their own room. 2 touched his hat with a quick, nervous motion, 
“I’m only afraid I can’t board at home; theSand was gone, leaving the two to creep a litth 
village where Mrs. Spencer lives is three miles¢ nearer to each other in their loneliness, to 
away, and I must be there early.” Shush down their grief each for the other's 

“TI will think of it,” as, the prayer said.¢ sake, speaking only bright, beautiful thoughts, 
Aunt Margaret laid her head on the pillow. ‘such as would encourage and stimulate. 

“T can see you every Saturday; and Annis§ The letter to Major Farnham had been 
nestled closer in the loving arms, dreading, 2 written, commending Dick to his care, if by 





yet wishing, separation. yany good fortune he should be found within 
the scope of his influence. 
CHAPTER II. 5 Katy, too, had persisted that she did not 


Summer had deepened into autumn, thee want to leave, as Margaret had freely told her 
scorching heat and noonday brightness giving 2 it would be impossible to give her the sum she 
place to that dreamy, poetic atmosphere, theS could readily wig at other places. 
rounding into maturity, the fulfilment of thee ‘Indeed, Miss, I would prefer to stay; 
‘bright hopes spring had promised. The sweet) there is not another place in the country 
spring dress sprinkled over with dew-drops< where I should feel as much at home.” 
and violets, the lilies and blush roses of sum-2 ‘But it will be very lonely here this winter, 
mer giving way to asters and artemesias, while‘ Katy.” ‘ 
the forests were throwing aside their emerald? ‘Indeed it will, Miss, and for that*same 
vestments, and flaming forth in crimson and 2 had better stay.” 
gold, with infinite varieties of brown and gray,$ ‘If Katy will be happier here, auntie,” and 
through which the sun sent his bright shafts2 Annis looked up. Aunt Margaret said 00 
promiscuously. omore, shrewdly suspecting there was a secret 

Mr. Ringold, too, had come and gone, bear-¢ compact between them. 
ing Miss Euphemia with him, only with a Bright and beautiful as the day had been, 
different name. the night was cool and chilly. Already had 

“There will be one less,” she said to Mar- 2 Katy kindled a fire in the little grate; and 
garet, and'that is something in these pinching‘ here we find the two, the one looking steadily 
times.” -at the bright red blossom of fire, the other 
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greening her eyes, the light of hope, like the care, All is calm—an atmosphere of beauty. 
day, gradually slipping away; the anchor of: There are no burdens to be borne, no silent 
her faith not as firm as usual, her thoughts ‘struggles, no fetters eating into the tender 
gipg backward. This poor woman whose 5 flesh, and dwarfing the mind by their keeping 
whole life had been a sacrifice; and who can ‘it centred:on the one object. Then she thinks, 
blame her that she shivers as she looks down: this girl that has resolved to walk fearlessly, 
the road of her life, the circle narrowing at 5 how her life, barren as it has been before, must 
eefy step? Try as she will, she cannot put ; now fldw into a narrower channel. She will 
it aside. She must have made a mistake be both strong and brave. There are heroes 
smewhere in all these years; she thought as well in the counting-room as on the field; 
the was doing right., Can it be that she sa-“She knows what she can do—this « girly ‘of 
cificed herself to a false theory? Did God in- : : eighteen, under the lash of poverty—the goade 
tnd that she should thus devote her life so ing spur of- necessity. Insensibly her shouk 
exclusively to others? ¢ders broaden, and her hands are nerved:-with 

Ever since that night long years ago, her : new strength. 1Shp 
path had seemed to darken, close, barren, and ° Once more she looks at that pale face, and 
relentless. Still Margaret Porter is not one to thinks of all she has endured; of the agony 
yield to such thoughts, She knew and felt - that has bent that stately head; and to-night 
that love and care were still about her life. < there is such a calm and touching sadness'in the 
That it was watched over and remembered by ° face, a something less of the human, arid’ more 
One who knoweth what is best, and who would \ of the divine. And Annis can but feel, what 
not leave nor forget her in her hour’of need?she has never felt before, that something is 
aid loneliness. The mists cleared up; she slipping away from her—something that she 
raised her head and looked directly at Annis. < had thought to love and to keep forever: Can 
Anew feeling of humility and faith crept into 2it be that Aunt Margaret is so near the invis- 
her musings. She felt stronger, more willing ible shore? That her bark has nearly an- 


to bear to the end. ¢chored? And Annis snatches the little hand; 

Katy places the lamp, and drops a note into ?and covers it with a sudden shower of kisses 
Annis’ hand. ¢ “What is it, my child?” And Annis starts 

“From Mrs. Spencer. She will expect me< slike some guilty thing. 
Monday, auntie;” as the reading finished,: “I was only thinking; it was foolish, per- 
Annis’ settled herself on the rug, her head on $ bape: ” and here she halted, for Annis had not 
Aunt Margaret’s knee. ¢yet learned to make those graceful subterfuges 


“Iam glad Katy is to stay this winter; you ° that do for many in the place of truth. If shé 
will not be so very lonesome. If Dick was ‘said anything, she must do it frankly, freely. 
only here——” And the words are gone.?She had not then learned what was’ forced 
Again those dark eyes are turned upon the > 5 upon her afterwards, perhaps, that truth can 
fre, making weird pictures out of their glow-‘be strained and blended with fiction, till it is 
ing depths. Now a camp with groups of men °almost impossible to mark the boundary line! 
in bright uniform. Then a sentinel pacing)“ It seemed to me that a great sorrow was 
hislonely beat. ‘The scene changes, battalions s brooding over me. A dark form came up owt 
are drawn up, and the noise of cannon, and 2of the shadows and walked directly towards 
blaze of musketry. 5 me. I felt the sweep of his garments as they 

She can hardly imagine Dick to be there. < trailed across the floor. I looked for you to 
Still, it is possible; she knows he has a good ; help me, but your chair was vacant, and I was 
heart Quick and impulsive, he lacked judg-‘alone with the dark form. Insensibly my 
ment, hence the great fear. Was he only head drooped, while I put my hand before my 
dder, she would not care to recall him. Or‘ > eyes. When I looked up he was gone, and 
tuld he only be near Major Farnham, And you are here.” 
the blush deepens, although there is none to» ‘“ You must have been dreaming, my child; 
se, For Annis hardly dare own to herself; -and see, the fire is nearly out; you are cold 
the feeling smothered over in her heart for and trembling. Think nothing more of it. 
her last year’s teacher. And then the picturesSI have done wrong to let your thoughts go 
lake another form—a cheerful warmth and¢into such gloomy channels. It is morning 

W, with you; you should weave only golden 

The camp has gone, battalions taken flight. “ webs. With me it is nearly sunset; both are 
There's a quiet home hedged round by loving ° ? good, I cannot tell which He intended as the 
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most beautiful. Kiss me good-night, darling, Sher to press forward. Love, to her, was no 


You are all that is left to auntie.” <idle dream, nosenselessromance. It was some. 
—— ething higher, nobler, the key that would un. 
CHAPTER III. Slock all that was good and noble in herms 


Winter had passed his round; spring deep- ? ture. 
ened into summer, and still that brave girl sat> But once let her feel that she was duped, 
at her little pine desk, behind the green baize ¢ deceived, and marble itself was not harder, 
eurtain, her busy fingers gliding over the blue) And as she sat there, her head on Aunt Mar. 
lines barred with red, and her eyes riveted on<garet’s knee, the thin fingers tightly clasped 
the page, while debt and credit knotted them-2over the little snow-flake of a hand, how 
selves. occasionally in the brain, and. then ‘vividly it all came back to her! the old red 
wheeled off to their appropriate places. There 2 school-house, the books, the very studies; and 
was little else to think of, for the sweet air,’ this man’s voice reaching down into her very 
golden sunshine, and June roses were not fre-¢ soul. 
quent visitors. And still Annis always mars And then the last day, the day that all had 
aged to bring something of the brightness of< looked forward to, some as a relief, a throwing 
out-door life, garnering in her heart the early 2 off of school-life; but to Annis it was as though 
freshness, and then resolutely taking up herSa dark cloud had suddenly obscured the sky. 
burden. How well she remembered it! the few words 
Bat this morning there was a strong eastSthat had detained her till the others had left, 
wind that frightened away the supbeams, “TI could not bid you good-by with the 
and instead of their smiling welcome as she ¢ others, Annis ;’ and the deep blue eyes turned 
left the room there was only tears; and theseSwith such a wealth of feeling upon her, she 
deepened as she picked her way hastily to the (could not keep the tears ; all day had she been 
shop. Sliving in a dream; the strung nerves cannot 
A feeling of oppression seized her as shecalways hold out, and Annis’ head drooped 
seated herself on the high stool, and for a mo- Slower and lower, while the sobs came heavily. 
ment her face was buried in her hands; thec ‘“ And you will miss me, Annis?” while he 
next, and the bright drops dripped slowly edrew the little trembling figure to him and 
down her cheek, and fell on the open Ledger. ¢ pressed a kiss upon the pure white brow. “ Was 
What right had they there? And this thought oI only through with my studies! had Iahome 
recalled Annis to herself. It was so unusual for oof my own, Annis! It must be yours. Will 
her to feel so. She had not done it for a long eyou wait for me, darling?” 
time, not since the evening of the last ese | Lifting her head with an energy it had 
Year, when with Aunt Margaret she sat in her ¢ seemed impossible to attain, she looked Robert 
old home and read Dick’s first letter. He had 6 Farnham in the face. 
enlisted, as they conjectured, had seen a good$ “ You can trust me, darling? You will 
deal of toil and hardship; his enthusiasm for ¢ wait?” 
soldier-life was somewhat abated, still, his love$ “You mean all that you say?” with that 
for the old flag was not the less. His letter ¢same earnest gaze fixed upon him, 
was full of hope; peace must sooner or laterS “I mean all I say; as before God, Annis. 
crown their efforts. Then he wrote so kindly, ? You do not doubt me?” 
so deeply repentant for all the anxiety he had? ‘No, I do not doubt you.” 
caused them. Still he spoke no word of com-§ What more was said was only heard by the 
ing home, and their hearts chilled. They had2angels. While Robert Farnham went back to 
so longed for and expected him. He was in Shis studies nursing a great hope in his heart— 
the army, and so was Robert Farnham, and S the hope when years should pass, he would be 
much as Annis wished, she could not speak af able to make a home of his own, and this shy 
him ; for months had passed without a word. little pupil the priestess in this home sanctl- 
Indeed, it was hardly possible that he remem- ¢ ary. 
bered her ; and she tried to look at it calmly.$ For months she had heard from him steadily, 
Such thoughts would have made a coward of cand Annis’ heart had gone singing down the 
some hearts; not such the effect on Annis. stream, its banks purple with bloom, and fra- 
The furnace heat was doing its Jogitimate > grant as the vales of Araby. Then from the 
work; each wave, as it rolled over her, ren- nation’s watch-tower rang out a chime, strong 
dered the dross still less. and shrill. Not long did Robert Farnham 
She felt this in herself, and it only nerved2listen, he knew the danger, and his great 
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heart at once responded. Only once had she’ “T am so weary; rest will be so sweet, 
heard from him. cAnnis. I leave you with Him, my child; and 

But why should this all come back to-night?‘ Dick, if ever he returns, tell him how much I 
She had not thus thought since that New Year’s< longed to see him; help him to make a good 
Eve. And her promise to herself had been to‘ man, Annis. Robert——” The voice was 
put it all aside. Was it that the east wind had¢gone. Once more the poor woman tried to 
blown all her props away? Or the deep fra-Sspeak. It was impossible. The waters had 
grance of the June roses, crushed and beaten {gon over her. Annis was alone with the 


by the rain ? dead. 
Scratch, scratch, went the pen, then stopped. te 
Itwanted an hour of her usual time for leav- CHAPTER IV. 


ing. She tried to rouse herself, to throw awayS It was a cobd; bleak night in February, 
such fancies. There was no use; the head¢ when Annis closed the Ledger, and prepared 
bowed lower, and the white page was blotted ¢ to ‘go home. “‘How different!” she sighed: 
with tears. S‘*Friday used to be such a reprieve; but 
Aslight, quick step, crossed the front room! ¢ now,” Sad the fingers trembléd "i she took 
“Miss Annis,” and a gentle hand was laid oS down the little hood, and’ é¢he slender arms 
thesoft curls. ‘“ Miss Annis, can you pleasecslid into the warm overcoat. The street doot 
go home now? Miss Margaret--——” Ther opened, and a shower of snow-flakes camé 
gitl could not goon. It was Katy. sweeping about the little figure and fell into the 
In a moment Annis had raised her head—? hall’ beyond,’ while a fush of wind so strong it 
“What of her, Katy? quick!” $ threatened to lift her from her feet, and went 
“She is very sick; taken this morning. I¢dancing away, making strange, weird musi¢ 
could not be satisfied and you not to know it, Sin’ the leafless trees; while overhead the dark 
sol came, as soon as I could find some one to’ leaden clouds were scudding through the sky, 
take my place.” Stheir tattered banners streaming in misty 
“Let me see, this is Thursday! I was toc folds, like éohorts wheeling after conflict won! 
havé gone home to-morrow,” said the girl, asS “Friday night! and it used to be such 4 
if talking to herself. Then louder— Yes, I< pleasure.” Poor girl! she did not intend it 
can go; just bring my hat and gloves, while 16 fora murmur. But there was such a longing 
put up the books, and see Mrs. Spencer for acand hungering at her heart for a home like 
moment.” ¢ others, some one to love and care for—her life 
A permit was soon ‘granted, for Mrs. Spen-S was so bleak and barren: Would it always be 
cer had no heart to refuse the young girl who¢ winter. Would there never be any more sun+ 
had worked all winter so faithfully, and gladly Sshine over her head? anymore roses in her 
gave her consent for Annie to stay until¢ path? . So narrow and contracted was the 
Monday. e way ! Did God intend the’ best’ sympathies of 
“Thanks,” and a warm shake of the hand, ¢ her nature should never be'stirred? that home, 
while Annis choked down the sobs. >and friends should never be hers? ’ Do ‘not 
Apa “ is over, but we oo i pores hdmemayenn nome She oe not Lm bs or 
walk,” as the two were going down the hall. ¢like this—she was oppressed with the day’ 
“Not a walk at all, Mise mers that wouldS toil. Then again it was Friday, and so long 
be too slow. Col. Mason let me take his?as Aunt Margaret lived she had a home to: go 


buggy—there it is.” oto. Now the four walls in her boarding-housé 
“You were always thoughtful, Katy. I amare all that she can claim. She has reached 
80 very glad.” Sit, and flinging herself into thearm-chair feels 


> 


Of the ride over that three miles, Annis‘ for the first time that she is weary. 
could not remember, neither did she know if ; Mrs. Bindwell, her landlady, is very kind: 
it rained, so dark it was in her heart. So fear-S Already there is a glowing fire in the grate. 
ful of some pain and loss she had till then 2 For Mrs. Bindwell has been an orphan herself, 
never felt. And when at length she stood by cand has known what it is to eat the bread of 
Aunt Margaret's bed, and saw the sweet face self-dependence. She knows what it is to fight 
lying so white and still, she felt the old sor- © her battles alone, and she knows by the weary 
tow was as nothing. manner Annis walked through the hall and 
“My child, don't weep for me,” as Annis¢ up the stairs, so unlike her usual light, cheer+ 
fung herself on her knees, and kissed again S ful manner, that something is wrong. 
aud again that dear cheek. ° “The girl is homesick again,” she says to 
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herself. Homely and plain as is Mrs. Bind-¢room, all traces of the storm vanished ftom 
well, she has quick perception and a kind? her countenance. 
heart. Extreme benevolence is, written on§ ‘Are you equal to good news?” as the meal 
every line of her face, which seems the reflec- 2 ended. Annis stood still, holding Willie by 
tion of a heart cherishing good-will towards‘ the hand, who had asked the privilege of see. 
all mankind. Yet often, as to-night, there¢ing her back to her room. 
steals a kind of melancholy, as: if she had) ‘Oh! yes, Mrs. Bindwell, I was never in 
looked oftener on life’s shadow than its pon need of something good—tell it me,” 
light. while a good-humored smile lurked in the 
So she busies herself about the room, this‘ rosy dimples. 
little, bustling woman, helps Annis off with¢ “They will tell their own story,” holding 
her wrappings, orders on more coal;all theS up two large letters, with a look of surprise, 
time managing to say some gentle, quiet word; (and a face from which all the color had fled, 
and then down stairs to see that the table is) Annis reached forth her hand. 
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in order and her large family made’ com:§ ‘They are from the army, and I am sure 

fortable. : bring good news ; something tells me this, and 
Then Annis sigks farther back in the com-‘ too'strongly for a doubt. 

fortable arm-chair, and regards the fantastic? ‘Here Willie, Miss Annis has some letters 


play of the firelight, and out upon the bright > to read, we will not disturb her now—some 
blossom of flame her heart is carried back. to ¢ other time.” 

the long years. gone, when a happy child, “But I may go to the door, mother. In- 
she played with ‘Dick, under the ‘elms that‘ deed I will not go in.” 

shaded her cottage home. | “Your gallantry is considerate,” and Mrs, 

Then came a time when the generous, im-$ Bindwell laid her hand on the curly head. 
pulsive boy was gone. True, he was some: ¢ ] shall expect you back in half a minute,” 
times wild and, wayward ; but then.the quick- 2 and the two passed on. 
ness of his intellect, and the alacrity with$ | ‘‘Good-night, Miss Annis,” as they stood 
which he took to study; was as remarkable as? before the door, “may your letters not keep 
his thoughtlessness. Noble and frank, he was $ you all the evening, Willie wants to come up 
never known to swerve from the trath;? again.” 
neither in all of his wild pranks, to stoop to) ‘ Very well, Willie,” and a kiss nestled on 
meanness, This Annis, liked to think of. It‘ the velvet lip. ‘“ You are very kind,” and the 
was pleasant. But with all of this, he was, door closed. 
easily influenced; § “This is from Dick; and this must be from 

Where was he.to-night? And under what. Robert Farnham,” as the seals were broken. 
circumstances?, A prisoner, and starving inS It was difficulé to decide which should be 
some loathsome dungeon? A soldier on the? read first. It was so long since Robert Farn- 
battle-field? | A, sentinel making his lonelySham had written. Surely, had he cared for 
beat? Or had hefallen? Another sacrifice. cher, he would have managed to sent hers 

How palpable it was! How real! ‘As the>line, Others heard from their friends in the 
poor girl sat reading the pictures as they re-‘ army—why could not she? 
yealed themselves: in the bed of burning? But as she read, all indignation vanished, 
snthracite, so busily absorbed she did not‘ the old love flooded her heart. He had writ- 
bear the tea-bell, and was only recalled to2ten so often. But Annis—had she forgotten? 
herself by Willie Bindwell, a bright-eyed, > He would not think it. Still, it was so strange 
winsome boy, pulling at her dress. that he had not heard from her. 

“Miss Annis, mother says please come to? Then he spoke of Dick. The boy had 
tea. And,” with a roguish laugh in his clearS changed miraculously; not the less amiable 
blue eye, ‘mother has something for you; and generous, but more firm and self-reliant. 
but she says you can’t have it till you have } “T have absolute confidence in his honor 
had some supper.” cand integrity. He has a fine intellect, and is 

“ What is it, Willie?” recalled to herself bya brave, noble fellow. More than all this, 
the sweet tones.of the lisping boy. Annis, he is a strong, steadfast Christian ; and 

“Oh, I mustn’t tell; mother would rather‘ although still so young, bears a lieutenants 
give it to you herself.” (commission. Think of him as one of whom 

“ Well, then, we will go down,” and taking * you have good reason to be proud.” 
his hand, was soon in the well-lighted supper-- Then Dick’s letter was a feast in itself. 
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How it gladdened her heart! That little, im-$« We're coming home.” Never to human ear 
palsive brother, whose going away had caused@ was sweeter music, while the patient, loving 
them so much trouble. And Annis fell on her¢cmother, the heart-broken. wife, and lisping 
knees and poured out her thanks to the GreatSboy caught up the glad refrain. But Annis 
Giver, who had so kindly guided and cared¢ was not outwardly jubilant. It was not her 


‘for him. And both closed by saying—“ We are nature; besides,she had little time. She only 


coming home; the war is nearly over. We< felt a cheerful calm and quiet; an atmosphere 
we marching through the very heart of theircof rest seemed to encircle her, and all the 
country, and without opposition. Soon, and ¢ sweeter for these years of toil and dread. 

we'll stand before Richmond; then for home!’¢ ‘“‘ They were coming home.” She never once 
The tears blinded her; she couldn’tread, neither doubted that. True, the bullets were still fly- 
sould she put them aside. Hours passed; she¢ing! she did not think of this. 

did not move nor stir. There were otherS One night she had returned much later than 
pictures in the grate. Now and then the tears < usual. 

would start; she had been so distrustful,2 ‘A gentleman has been here, and seemed 
while Robert had been so generous with re-“greatly distressed at not finding you in,” said 
gard to her; not doubting, though no word¢ Mrs. Bindwell, as Annis entered the door. “I 
had reached him, How she loathed herself S told him that it was past the hour, you would 
for such littleness, It should be a lesson inthe¢ccome soon. He said he would not wait, but 


fature. She had learned how to wait. 2 would return after a little.”’ 
The next morning the bright, happy face¢ ‘Just the one gentleman?” asked Annis, 
spoke volumes to Mrs. Bindwell’s heart. © with blanched cheeks. 


“I knew how it would be, Annis,” as theS ‘Just the one gentleman; but don’t think 
young clerk stood for a moment examining¢ too much about it. It was not your brother. 
the morning paper. Strange, what a new in-¢ You said he was only eighteen, and this man 
terest had sprung up with regard to Sherman must have been older. 
aad his movements! S “It is doubtless some one here,” said Annis, 

The grand old hero! And Annis seemed to? now breathing freely, and never doubting but 
beso perfectly conscious of his true worth.¢ both would come together. 

Interested in his line of march, she did not let¢ Tea over, and scarcely had Annis reached 
one item pass. And this, perhaps, when wec her room, when the door opened, and Mrs. 
consider how little leisure she had, was oneS Bindwell introduced the stranger. 

reason why the days were not so tedious. Shee With a deep, shrillcry, Annis turned; there 
did not mind the wind and cold half as much, $ was no mistaking that deep blue eye, though 
while her morning walk was enjoyed with a¢ the face was bronzed, and the mustache thick 
keen relish. No longer dingy and sad her<and curling. 

little room; it seemed cheerful, if not gay—S ‘‘But where is Dick?” after the first few 
for the heart, filled with all beautiful things, S words of welcome. 

could only irradiate the same rosy coloring. 5 “ Dick!’ But how could he tell her that a 

A few weeks, and ajubilantshout wassentup¢stray ball had struck him in the forehead. 
from the hearts of a joyful people—upward, on-$“ He lived but a few moments. I held him in 
ward, reverberating through the hills and val-¢my arms. ‘Tell Annis I have tried to be a 
leys from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific's © good boy—have tried to do my duty; tell 
border, and then dying away in a low, deepS her——’ The voice was gone. 
funereal wail that thrilled and trembled along 2 “We buried him near where he fell, but not 
the great pulse of the people. While strong men S to remain there. A few weeks and you shall 
paled, and women with ashen lips whispering, ¢ go with me, Annis. I would have him sleep 
wsked— When will the end be?” § beside the others.” 

Suddenly, out of the dark cloud a voice was¢ That dear little brother! she had so longed, 
heard— Be still, and know that I am God.” $80 hungered to see him, so confident that he 
The tumult ceased, the wild grief softened¢ would return to her. 

Intoa low plaint of submission. The lesson “God willed it, darling; the future will be 
was learned— That God ruleth in the affairs all bright to Dick.” 

of the children of men.” While there floated 2 Gradually the sobs died away, the little 
out on the sweet southern breeze—'‘ We’reS head nestled closer and closer to the broad 
coming home,” and the soldiers caught it up, § bosom, and this was Robert Farnham’s wel- 


andtossed it from one battalion to another— come home. 
s 


— 
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BENJAMIN MAY’S ANCIENT ENEMY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 

A log cabin out on the Western plains, with window; dreary work enough for any age, 
snows that drift and drift around it. Over- but doubly so to one whose life had not coy. 
head a gray, dark sky, that seems, if you gaze § ered its fourteenth summer. 
up into it long enough to get the spirit of its 9 The room had a generally comfortless ex. 
expression, to hold some agony of despair or$pression. Yet there was not, after all, s 
death. much lack of material as want of care and ar- 

There is, however, a kind of wild, strong rangement discernible throughout the apart. 
life in the scene that lies nee ae 
itself away from the window of that lonely log2 On the bed in one corner lay the owner of 
cabin, standing there as a solitary witness of$the log-cabin. One look into the shranken 
human life in the midst of the wild, white 2 face, the hollow eyes all lying in that shadow 
dreariness of the plains. Sof ashy pallor, and you would have been cet- 

Perhaps the little girl feels this. She is not¢ tain the man had laid himself down to die, 
old enough to consciously think it—the little >and that the one guest who comes soomer or 
girl with a thin, sallow face, which somehow later over all thresholds, had come now to that 
suggests fever and ague, flattened up against 
the pane, looking out with a singular alert 
wistfulness over the wide, white plains and 
through the rushing gusts of snow, until herShowling outside, and the years of his life com- 
gaze touches the gray horizon afar off. ing up one after another, and standing with 


o log-cabin out on the western plains. 
The winds come in furiously from the : solemn, reproachful faces before him. 
2 


None could know it better than Josiah 
Keep, as he lay there, with the winter storm 


like the roaring of tides, or the trampling of§ For this man’s life had not been a good one. 
battalions of armed men, and dash down with 2I cannot go into the details here of selfishness 
fierce roar and cry on the thick clouds of snow- § which had marred, and passion which had de 
flakes, and hunt and drive them back and? filed his days; but the end had come now, and 
forth, and toss them up in white flocks, and$the hard, strong, fierce will had bowed itself 
tear them apart, and ride back and forth over 2 at last before the solemn voices of conscience 
the plains, making of the air one vast trumpet > echoing amid all the tumult of his soul, as it 
through which they shriek their choruses of¢ glared face to face with death. 

victory. 2 There was one deed of Josiah Keep’s life 

Inside of the cabin, a man’s voice asks sud-$ which somehow troubled him more than all 
denly—“ Bessie, child, has nobody come in? the others, and from it he in some sense dated 
sight yet?” A man’s voice,I said, and yet) the commencement of his wrong career, al- 
struck through and through with some pain¢though the self-willed, reckless, passionate 
and hollowness which made you feel that its? boyhood and youth had ripened into the hard, 
words were nearly ended. selfish, defiant manhood. 

“No, father,” answered the little girl,draw-2 Here, too, it is sufficient to say that he had 
ing her thin, sallow face away from the win-‘overreached his partner in a manner which 
dow, “there is nothing to be seen but the?the law could not take hold of; he had, to 
blinding snow——” save his own fortune, completely wrecked the 

“Hark! don’t you hear something?” said other's, and the wrong had not ended there. It 
the hollow voice, breaking in here, sharp, hun-> had been the means of driving his partner's 
gry, impatient, young wife—a fine-souled, sensitive woman— 

‘No, father; the wind blows and blows; that 0 to madness and to her grave. 
is all,” Afterwards Josiah Keep had prospered for 

The tones were those of a girl, but there was 2 years, for ‘sentence is not always executed 
nothing in the low, dreary voice that was at Sepecdily against an evil work,” but at last his 
all like that of girlhood. Then the speaker? goods and possessions began to fall away from 
turned to the fire, placed some fresh wood on5him. 
the embers, and came back to her watch by rel He had passed the meridian of his life when 
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nisfortunes overtook him. Then his wife, S world clung fast to him in unwavering faith 
and one and another of his children died. Ill ‘Sand tenderness. ‘ 

health came upon the strong man, and abe ‘Ah, never mind me, father dear. I shall 
lonely log-cabin on the plains, where he hadSget along well enough if you'll only grow 
buried himself for a couple of years, and the better.” 

me little sallow-cheeked daughter who re-S Tears strained themselves into the child’s 
mained of all the brave sons and fair girlsSeyes; she put her cheek down to her father’s, 
who had called him father, tell the rest of the Sand wondered that it felt so cold, and drew 
ad story of Josiah Keep. the coverlet closer around him, and the storm 

In later life, the partner, whose young BOM, ee on outside, and the wind flapped 
hood he had so cruelly blighted, had prospered $ white banners of snow through the air, and 
m every hand—a good man, with a ripe,¢ Josiah Keep lay dying, dying, dying! 
ander nature, full of broad sympathies, suchS Suddenly the child lifted her head. ‘I hear 
one does not often see. Everybody said Ssomething, father, that is not like the wind,” 
this of Benjamin May. cshe said ; “it sounds like horses’ feet,” and she 

And two or three weeks before, the sick Ssprang to the window. 
man had learned through a neighbor that2 There, close at hand, toiling through the 
business had brought his former partner to >beating wind and driving snow, she saw a 
the town nearest to his log-cabin, and only § wagon with two occupants. The men, worn 
fifty miles away. At first it seemed to ees and half-frozen, sprang from the wagon 
that the world itself could not hire him to‘just after Bessie’s joyful shriek, that reached 
look in the face of one whom he “had so? them above the howling of the storm. ‘“ They 
wronged; but as the end drew near, and re-Sare here! Oh, father, they are here!” 
morseful memories crowded fast upon hiae,? A man a little past his prime, strong and 
this first feeling was superseded by a great hale, with white hair about a face which never 
hunger and craving to hear Benjamin May's ¢ left any one who studied it a doubt of the 
Wice say that he forgave him, “for God is 2heart beneath it, was Benjamin May. 
more merciful than men,” thought Josiah 5 He came up now to the bedside, and with 
Keep. his first glance at the face lying there, the 

80, two days before, he had hired a neigh- ¢ face dropped, and drawn in the ashy pallor of 
bor to go in quest of Benjamin May, desiring ¢death, Behjamin May forgot all the chill and 
the latter to come to him, as he hoped for ¢ weariness which had possessed him. 
mercy in his last extremity, and not daring$ ‘My friend, I have come to hear what you 
even then to disclose his real name, lest the have to say,” he answered, bending tenderly 
old bitterness should rise up in the soul of the Sover the dying man. 
other, and he would refuse to grant what hee Josiah Keep looked up in the face of the 
would deny to no other man—the prayer of -man he had wronged so vitally more than a 
Josiah Keep. ¢score of years ago. Despite the cheerful, 

80 he lay there, with the tide of his life ¢kindly countenance, there were lines there 
going out, and the lights burning low, while $ which he had helped to carve. 
the storm shouted fiercely outside, and deathe ‘‘ Do you know me?” 
aad that young girl watched by the sick man.$ Benjamin May looked at the ghastly face. 

“Bessie,” he called at last—and she was at 6 Something familiar struck him in the sharp 
his side in a moment. cfeatures, His memory half cleared up, yet he 

“How sick you do look, father,” smoothing $shook his head. ‘ No.” 
he iron-gray hair with one hand, and looking2 ‘I am—Josiah Keep.” 
at him, her small, sallow face full of a greatS The listener covered his face with his hands 
pity and grief, although Bessie Keep had noca moment. ‘“ Ah, dear God!” he said, but not 
idea of that unseen presence just now crossing Slightly, even in the shock and horror of that 
the threshold. moment. 

“Bessie, poor little Bessie, what will become2 ‘I have sent for you, Benjamin May, to 
of you?” said the dying man, looking with aS hear whether you will look on me, lying here, 
@aving tenderness which it seemed must have cond say you forgive me for all the evil I once 
lamned stones to pity, on the little girl. did you and yours. I want God’s mercy now, 

Whatsoever his faults had been, he hed? ead it seems to me I cannot lay hold of any 
loved her, the last of his family, the delicate, 2hope for that until I have first had yours.” 
tlnging, helpless child, who still of all the$ It was an awful moment for Benjamin May. 
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All his life long he had carried the fire of uns > hii, and remembering the forgiveness which 
bitterness burning down deep in his soul.‘he had carried out as precious freight from the 
And now the wrecked hopes of his early man-< coasts of time to the shores of eternity, the 
hood, the fair, still face of the young wife that man murmured to himself, “ Except ye have 


he had laid down in her grave, feeling that< the spirit of Christ ye are none of His.” 


Josiah Keep was her murderer, rose up before ¢ 


And it was this spirit which Benjamin had 


him, and his heart throbbed a moment with ¢ shown to his ancient enemy. 


the old fierceness of its youth. It was but ac 
moment. Then he looked again on the face of © 
his ancient enemy, and the fearful craving of< 
those dying eyes was something he could not¢ 
withstand, “TI forgive you the wrong,” said 
Benjamin May, taking the cold hand in his, ¢ 
‘‘and by so much as God’s mercy is greater‘ 
than mine, may He also forgive you.” e 

Then there came a swift shriek, as of a heart‘ 
suddenly broken, a swift shriek along with¢ 
the last words of Benjamin May. “ Ah, father, ° 
you are not going to die, to die and leave me¢ 





THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER, 


BY F, H. STAUFFER. 


Where the waves roll up on the beach 
The fisherman’s daughter stands; 
She is looking far out to sea, 
And folding her snow-white hands. 


The shadés of the twilight thicken, 
And the sea-gulls flap their wings, 


The maiden’s heart grows weake and faint 





in this dreadful world all alone—all alone "6 With its wild imaginings. 
moaned Bessie Keep. 

The dying man lifted his head. ‘“ There is¢ 
nobody to whom I can give the child, Ben-% 
jamin. Promise me that you will not leave? 
her here to perish, that you will take her > 
away with you, and place her in some orphan e 
asylum—promise me quick, before I die.” 

And Benjamin May looked at the small, 
thin figure, at the sallow face within its cloud 
of bright, brown hair, and the awful anguish > 
stamped upon it moved his soul to its depths. ¢ 

His sons had grown to be men, his one little 
daughter had followed her mother home, leav-¢ 
ing him a memory of soft blue eyes, and sweet 
smiles dawning and flitting among dimples, tos 
haunt all his after-life. 

A great pity and tenderness for this child, 
orphaned, friendless, beggared, came over him. 
He put out his arm and drew her to his’ 
breast—he laid his hand on the bright, float- 
ing hair. 

“ Josiah,” he said, ‘I will take the child to 
my home—to my heart. She shall be to me in 
place of the daughter that has gone, and I will¢ With a face so ghastly white— 
be to her in all things in the stead of her God pity you now, little girl, 
father.” S And give you strength for this night! 

A smile crept over the ghastly face sinking¢ 
into death. “Now I can believe that God 
will have mercy upon me. Now, after this, 1¢. Beauty of form and feature will decay, but 
can believe it,” murmured Josiah Keep ; and $ beauty of the heart will endure, making lovely 
thay were the last words he ever spoke. the plainest visage. If God has given you 

And sobbing and clinging to her new father, ¢ beauty, look not disdainfully upon any on 
with her face hidden away close to the heartS whose soul looks out through an unattractive 
that would never fail her in love and care, face, from whose eye the light has faded, and 
Bessie Keep had not dared to look upon theSin whose cheek the rose-tint has paled, ‘The 
face of the dead. But Benjamin May had;¢soul enshrined in that casket is precious, and 
and seeing his ancient enemy lying low beforeS may be purer than your own. 


aVat 


“Tt is time that father was here 
By an hour or two, or more, 

Yet I can neither see his boat 
Nor hear the splash of his oar. 


‘“‘ Mother wears an uneasy look, 
The supper is growing cold, 

The sea of late is boisterous, 
And fatheris getting old!” 


DPI 


Oh, why do you stand, little girl, 
Looking far out on the sea? 

Oh, why are you straining your eyes 
The fisherman’s boat to see? 


No more will you watch his coming, 
Rowing along the rough shore, 

Nor hear him gleefully singing, 
Nor catch the dip of his oar; 


LSD DIV 


For in the eddy strong and deep, 

> Where those rocks are jutting out, 
‘ A boat, with its bottom upward, 

$ Is whirling and tossing about! 


UN 


n. 


And on the white sand lies a corpse 
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THE KEY TO A LIFE. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 





“Which do you fancy to be the principal 2 darkened or shone through its lineaments, I 
element here, tragedy or comedy, Colonel 5think it was never without a peculiar charm. 
Rothschild ?” asked the bright-faced girl with The mesmeric influence which informs one 
whom he sat playing backgammon, in the2when made the subject of observation, pre- 
midst of a gay Christmas party. Ssently led to an exchange of glances between 

“You had best study your game, young Colonel Rothschild and Gertrude Eveleth. He 
lady! The tragedies of life are only to beShalf rose to meet her, but she anticipated the 
guessed at—while they are passing; and the ?movement, saying—‘ Let me come to you; 
comedies you still act a part in;” and he shotSI like your position; but are you always an 
skindly glance from under his shaggy brows 2 observer ?” 


at the sparkling eyes lifted to his. “This tableau is a fine one,” he answered, 
“Bat just please look around you and see? with a sweep of his hand, indicating the long, 
who are here.” or reacties drawing-room, brilliantly lighted 


“Mrs. Lawrence understands combining (and agreeably filled at intervals with knots of 

people!” he ejaculated, with a rapid survey of > people chatting and otherwise amusing them- 
the room. ‘She does not invite a rheumatic § selves, each in his or her own fashion free to 
uncle to bore that pretty widow, Mrs Hat enjoy the wealth of books, and pictures, and 
land; nor, because I am a bachelor, introduce articles of vertu which their host and hostess 
dear Aunt Louisa—a century wall-plant—for¢had collected, or to wander unquestioned 
me to revive. A bit of a match-maker,> through the suite of apartments opening in 
like all women, too, Captain Harris and Miss¢ pleasant perspective beyond. 
Field are to wind up their long flirtation with? ‘TI have never visited Mrs. Lawrence until 
agrand denouement matrimonial ; and there now,” she remarked; ‘but I admire both 
isthe inevitable poet, Guild, making love to?herself and her surroundings. You, I pre- 
Miss Eveleth. Why isn’t that girl married?” ‘sume, are an old acquaintance?” 

“Sure enough! I knew that the material? ‘Rather so. We met abroad three or four 
for a volume only needed collecting. Shall 13 yokes since; but I had no intention of making 
leave you to find it? the game is yours.” And 5 one of their present party till the day before I 
dosing the board, the little maiden rustled2came. I always intended to give the holidays 
away to join a group at the piano, while Colo-§ to my friends in some quarter, so I yielded to 
nel Rothschild leaning back in his chair, re-¢ Judge Lawrence. 
peated the puzzling query, which had no> “Do you recollect our meeting at a Christ- 
apparent solution. A curious and patient< mas gathering eight or nine years ago? I had 
student of human nature, he enjoyed probing 2just entered society—late to be sure, and you 
quietly, any depth of mystery which sent a$danced with me, for which I was very grate- 
tipple to the surface, and many times this¢ful, as I was thereby relieved of a stupid 
beautiful girl, or rather young woman, whom) partner!” 
hé had known from childhood, had aroused§ Colonel Rothschild laughed, looking admir- 
questionings in his mind for which he could ingly at the speaker who dared confess such 
it no wise account. maturity. ‘You are forcing me to a terrible 

Just now she was standing by the open fire, conclusion as to your age,” he said jestingly. 
looking attentively at the clear blaze, quites“ I remember you well, however; you were 
dblivious to the devoted regard of the roman- dressed in pink gauze, and wore curls, more- 
tic young man with very tumbled hair, who?over; you were very pretty, and a bit of a 
hung upon her movements with amusing per-§ coquette, if I am not greatly in error.” 
finacity. Possibly no two people read that? “I am twenty-nine to-day,” she said, smil- 
fies alike ; it was as changeful as the capri-5 ing, yet a pained look crossed her face like a 
dous yet fascinating element which Miss Eve-¢shadow over a wheat field, and it was duly 
eth liked best to watch, and her admirers“ made a note of” by the other. 
differed widely in their descriptions of its$ ‘Fallen into the sere and yellow leaf al- 
dlaimg to loveliness. But whatever mood ready, Miss Gertrude! No one would suspect 

(93) 
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it, upon my word. These rose-bud misses nSwlah the blossoms in her shining hair, the 
very sweet in their way, but I prefer a half-S sunny, gladness in her eyes. A frank, dar. 
open rose. I never originated a thought as?ing, impulsive being, forever sinning and 
poetic before,” he added; ‘give me credit forS repenting, undisciplined but strong. So had 
this attempt.” 2 she locked or séemed at that festival long ago, 
‘“Admirably done!” was the rejoinder.> A finer and rarer woman stood in her place 
‘Your talents need cultivation. Am I an in-} to-day; but the true gold of natures like this 
spiration in myself?” 2is only disclosed by the hottest fires. And 
“Poor Guild can answer. He is composing 5 well aware of the fact, Colonel Rothschild won. 
a sonnet to you at this moment. How un-? dered how Gertrude Eveleth had developed 
happy it makes him! Really, I believe youSnobly. A summons from Mrs. Lawrence drew 
are invulnerable to all appeals in such direc-Call her guests together for a grand contr 
tions.” dance, and then as they were separating for 
Miss Eveleth was silent while she toyed withS the night, she announced in her most audible 
a scarlet fan she had taken from the table. 2tones—‘ We may expect an addition to our 
“Speaking of that party at your uncle’s;Snumbers to-morrow; a part of my invited 
do you recall any other persons who were pre-¢ guests were unable to appear before the last 
sent? Thatexquisite Mary Vane over whom we’ moment, but I have received a note from Mr. 
were all distracted, and who married a banker 3 Hildreth—do you hear, Amy ?—assuring me 
as ugly as Satan because he was able to gratify >that I may look for him with my nephew 
her taste in dress——” Russell and Mr. Wendell at dinner. I dare 
“Yes, indeed; it was such a shame!” an- say the young ladies will sleep better for this 
swered Gertrude, interrupting him. ? intelligence,” she observed, with a smile; “I 
“ Vickers, the artist, was just creating astir,¢ have made such efforts in their behalf!” 
and that shy, enterprising fellow who is now Miss Eveleth’s chamber was shared by Amy 
a partner in an East India house, George ¢ Harland; but a pressing invitation to sleep 


Wendell; have you forgotten him ?” Zwith Miss Field, rather reluctantly accepted, 
“No, I believe not, she returned, rather‘ left to the other the boon of solitude for which 
coldly. ‘‘ What became of your special favor-?she ardently longed. She wished to recover 
ite, Helen Reed?” $ from the shock of a surprise as powerful as it 
‘She is Mrs. Jones, and the mother of six’ was unlooked-for. The floodgates of life are 
red-headed children.” ¢ often opened by the idlest touch of unconscious 


“What a pity that you did not rescue her fingers. It was of this she vaguely thought 
from such a common fate! I wonder that?as Gertrude turned up the gas and looked 
you are not married, Colonel. Are you bents eagerly into the mirror to see if her counte 
upon picking flaws in us of the weaker sex ?”? nance had betrayed her—as usual. No; the 

“Tam too useful as beau general to de-S familiar hues and outlines were not altered; 
vote myself to one in particular,” he said? it was singular that just when she felt most 
lightly. “Have you not collected a mountain5 she was calm as the marble Shelley glancing 
of wisdom in your mingled experiences? 1} out from its niche with the passionless grace 
should like to possess myself of a real journal > of a dream. 
detailing a girl's thoughts and adventures.” > Ten years before,at a small party, for which 

“T could accommodate you with one, waiting > her sister, Mrs. Vivian, was anxiously respon- 
only an access of courage upon my part to sible, she had met George Wendell, a shy, re 


meet a fiery doom!” served, handsome fellow, whom Mr. Vivian 
“Are you aware what the world says of you, > was especially anxious to cultivate, and who 
Miss Gertrude? You are an enigma.” 3 had been presented with a beseeching whisper 


“Probably it remarks that I am an old?aside, “Pray make him talk if you can!” and 
maid; but what of that? I shall never marry her efforts were crowned with success, as Mrs. 
merely for the name or position of a wife.” 2 Vivian remarked with astonishment. 

She looked steadily into his eyes, which re-S From that time they met frequently. Ger- 
plied rather doubtingly to that assertion ; but >trude Eveleth, the junior of five or six mar 
there was no doubt in her own. Some one>ried brothers and sisters, a petted and bewitch- 
passing stopped to address her, and she‘ing girl to whom the world accorded its ready 
turned her head away to reply, but there~patronage, capriciously slighted the homage of 
floated before the vision of her elder friend 5 more outspoken admirers to win the least ps 
the image of that other girl in pink gauze, mising of them all, a clerk in a large import- 
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ing house, and poor at that, although a gen- 
fleman by instinct and education. Mr. Vivian, 
his guardian, performed his duty scrupulously 
towards the son of an old playmate and friend, 
gad presented him to his own circle of asso- 
dates with a desire to help him forward. But 
itwas not set down in the programme that 
Gertrude, who was to make the eligible mar- 
riage of the family, should fall in love with 
Wendell; and Mr. Vivian, if such an idea en- 
tered his mind, was confident that both pride 
snd honor would rebuke any advances upon the 
part of his ward. Occasionally her companions 
tallied her upon her fancy for her brother’s 
protégé; but these attacks she laughingly 
parried, and kept on as before. 

As for Wendell, he was puzzled and sur- 
prised at the frank preference of Miss Eveleth, 
whose entrance, to society had been an event, 
and whom the kindly fates conspired to 
bless with so many external advantages. 
Possibly a tinge of bitterness toned his first 
impression that the young belle enjoyed pa- 
tronizing him, and that her vanity, already 
too well fed, demanded the increase of his 
homage also. Yet he watched her from a dis- 
tance, and gradually the study of character— 
which had been his sole amusement, narrowed 
down to one subject, as he found to his dis- 
may. 
While her liking remained only a persistent 
fancy, Gertrude did not hesitate to manifest 
it, She was unused to concealment and felt 
no necessity for it; but there is a point be- 
yond which no friendship between the sexes 
tan proceed without shaping itself more defi- 
nitely for the future. To this they had come 
o the Christmas evening alluded to, nine 
years previous to the date of our story. A 
year's acquaintance more or less intimate, 
pursued half clandestinely amid the forms of 
society, increasing rapidly when they met at 
Mrs. Vivian's, and always differing from others 
of its kind in some undefinable way, reached 
its climax quite unexpectedly. And here 


George Wendell committed the mistake which 


hundreds have made before him, in all good 
faith and intent. He was not in a condition 
tomarry ; years might elapse before he could 
attempt it, while Gertrude Eveleth could 
choose whom she pleased from the wealthy 
ad honorable men of her circle. If she loved 
him, a girl’s dream had little substance (so he 
Teagoned by way of consolation,) and very 
Won its place would be usurped by another. 
Atall events, the most honorable method of 
Proving his own affection was to conceal it. 


Probably he did remember that language is 
the last expression love seeks, that very com- 
monly all is told by looks, and tones, and 
acts, before any avowal in words is made; 
but having decided to withdraw as far as pos- 
sible from her, and forget, if might be, that 
she had crossed his path, circumstances aided 
him. One of the “ trifles that make or mar” 
our peace, turned the wavering scale; it was 
only a word not said when all might have 
been told, and afterwards the remorseless cur- 
rents which fling apart, but rarely unite the 
dearest upon earth, surged in between them 
also. There was no change perceptible to the 
eyes that too carelessly noticed their move- 
ments. A convenient illness, resulting from 
exposure and the fatigues of a season in town, 
for a few weeks, released Miss Eveleth from 
her duties to society. A long journey fol- 
lowed, and so it became easy to avoid the one 
person whose presence had become all in all 
to her, whose motives she guessed at, but, 
piqued and wounded, believed insufficient to 
account for his changed conduct. Never had 
she looked as blooming and full of life as 
when, after three months absence, George 
Wendell encountered her at an artist recep- 
tion, escorted by Colonel Rothschild, becom- 
ingly dressed, and chatting as merrily as if no 
shadow had darkened her life. She hesitated 
and appeared confused for a moment, and then 
very coolly asked his opinion of the pictures 
they were discussing; remarked upon her 
recent travels, and invited him to call at her 
mother’s. 

“T need not be anxious on her account!” 
he murmured to himself, as he mixed with 
the crowd; and so they separated, both miser- 
able, and completely misunderstanding each 
other. Ere long he was despatched to India 
as agent for the firm who employed him, and 
calling to bid farewell to the Vivians, with 
whom Gertrude Eveleth was staying, found 
the house closed, and the family gone for a 
week. He wrote a few lines, expressing his 
regret and disappointment, enclosed to Mr. 
Vivian, but destined for the sister-in-law, 
who never saw or heard of it. And the years 
drifted on, each bringing some higher develop- 
ment to the woman’s nature whose depth had 
been reached first by the divining rod of sor- 
row. Instead of fading, she became beautiful 
with more than the freshness which is but a 
promise of something to be. Yet, to the dis- 
may of her relatives, she declined all propo- 
sitions to marry, giving as her reason, simply, 
“she had rather not.” And for this Gertrude 
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Eveleth was ‘‘an enigma,” as Colonel Roths-¢his warm corner and sauntered round to the 
child declared. back of a certain easy chair; he was very fond 
The test of her acquired self-control so ab-Sof engravings, and the book was heavy fora 
ruptly forced upon her, seemed at first more?lady to hold; but Gertrude Eveleth did not 
than she could meet, as Mrs. Lawrence 80 5 hear his approach, and the volume she clasped 
cheerfully announced the names of her i Si completely reversed. 
ite guests, ‘‘ positively” to appear on Christ-) ‘ Good!” was his.mental ejaculation. “ This 
mas day. Since returning from a prolonged 3 is a key to something; I wonder what it will 
residence on the Continent, nothing had tran- 3 unlock?’ But he did not disturb her revery, 
spired to make her aware of Mr. Wendell’s$ of whatever character. And it was Mr. Wen 
vicinity, although he had again established him- ?dell who found her assigned as his partner 
self in the city where they first met. She shrank ) down to dinner. 
from the mere mention of his name witha$ No allusion to the past was made, and the 
peculiar sensitiveness. One may outlive the2veriest commonplace marked this momentous 
bitterness of early grief, but not the memory;$ meeting. They had so materially altered; 
and that rankled sorely in her heart. A wo-?there was no middle ground upon which they 
man’s strength is proverbially equal to the) might stand with comfortable freedom, and 
most trying emergency, and when Miss Eve-é the chill of that painful distance which proves 
leth descended to breakfast, rather more ele-?that two people must be more or less than 
gant in her toilette than was habitual, and 4 friends, oppressed them both. 
more talkative, also; who should suspect that? After dinner, the neighboring families who 
she had not slept, or, that foolishly enough, ) were to increase their audience, arrived, and 
she had given the night to waking dreams?{then followed the hurried and fussy task of 
Various weighty matters pertaining to the dressing in antique and outlandish costume, 
evening's entertainment of charades and tab- flying from scene to scene, until Miss Eveleth’s 
leaux were under discussion when ghe entered ? head was giddy with superintending and ad 
the room, and immediately her taste and skill‘ vising, and she would have begged off from 
were appealed to from all sides. The morning? her part in the concluding scene from Ivanhoe. 
was given to adding the finishing touches$ But her plea was useless, and ‘“‘ Rebecca” was 
here and there to the dresses, and decorations ¢ loudly complimented and encored. 
of the stage, and then the whole company? “She is a handsome woman—but not my 
sallied out to walk, through the evergreen $Gertrude,” one of the spectators mutely re 
woods, by the river banks, and amid the pic-? flected. Neither had been conscious that 
turesque scenes to which winter added a‘changes were inevitable, and thus both were 
jewelled setting. The keen air, and vivid, disappointed. 


golden light, were like wine to the senses, We have limited ourselves thus far to 4 
and under that inspiring draught of nature@single act in the drama unconsciously played 
Gertrude Eveleth was herself again. by Mrs. Lawrence’s Christmas guests; but the 


Colonel Rothschild stood before the fire,Swhole was moving forward with the usual 
talking nonsense to some young ladies, and2 accompaniments. Amy Harland and Mr. 
with an indirect glance beyond them regard-$ Hildreth pursued their flirtation under the 
ing a tableau vivant, probably rehearsing for? most favorable auspices. Skimming the “ Son- 
the grand exhibition. The hostess, a pretty 5 nets from the Portuguese” and practising duets 
woman, guite in her element, sat conversing ¢ in the mornings. Sleigh riding in the sunny 
with a foreign-looking man, bronzed by the? noons, and looking unutterable things while 
heat of tropic suns, a tall, slender, HE et the bay-windows in the moolight 
matily person, who could listen as well as 2 evenings. 
talk appreciatively—so he perceived; bearing Captain Harris and Miss Field having 
no likeness to the George Wendell whom he duly finished this preparatory discipline, and 
had seen waltz with his friend Miss easiest heconead for an uncomfortable length of time 
at that other Christmas party. Yet it was he. on the brink of more serious love-making, 
Amy Waring had commenced an eager flirta- finally declared themselves “ engaged,” and 
tion with Mr. Hildreth, her bouquet-holder in $ were congratulated and lionized to their 
town, and Mr. Lawrence was depositing before ? heart's content. 

Miss Eveleth a splendid illustrated volume, The mansion-house at The Cedars was ample 
which he was sure she would admire. § enough to admit of all the merry- making 

Ten minutes after, the Colonel quietly left ¢ desired, and its capacity in this particular 
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yas fully tested during that fortnight’s cam-? nized her. ‘I have stolen a nap in this in- 
paign. Gertrude Eveleth was good-naturedly viting nook; but, pray don’t let me drive you 
ready to aid in whatever plan was uppermost, away.” © 
md after a day’s ordeal Mr. Wendell had’ “Certainly,” Gertrude replied irrelevantly. 
been declared by the lady critics decidedly ;“I thought the room quite empty ;” and she 
worth noticing. ‘So gentlemanly and agree- < turned.to retire, but he intercepted the move 
sble—and so very well off!” » by placing himself in the way. 

There was nothing in this shining circle to? “I want to talk with you, and we leave 
indicate where the links of interest or feeling » here to-morrow,” he added, in apology. 
were imperceptibly joined—where they re-{ She hesitated, and then sat down, while 
fused to unite, or to come apart when united.>he remained standing, opposite her, leaning 
The fine workmanship whith so carefully ‘against the mantelpiece, and looking shadowy 
ements in one ponderous chain the tangled: in the dim light. She shivered, waiting for 
wil of human affairs, works in secret, and is a: him to begin whatever he had to say; but he 
mystery past finding out. The coquetry, and - was twisting a paper-cutter in his fingers, and 
vanity, and shallow sentiment studiously dis- > succeeded in reducing it to fragments before 
played, glanced upon the surface, and served ‘he uttered a word. 
tohide the disturbed flow of the deeper tides. 2 “Gertrude!” he exclaimed abruptly, at 

Flora Grey, querying gayly as to possible‘dength, ‘do you remember the Christmas 
romance and tragedy to be developed, like thy party at your uncle’s, nine years ago? Iam 
majority of observers, looked precisely where } doubtful whether you care for an explanation 
itwas not. And Miss Eveleth and Mr. Wen- (of my conduct then; but I owe it to myself to 
dell were remarked as being at the antipodes, > make it, and I hope you will hear me.” 
widently far from sympathetic. Studiously; She did not stir, and he went on: 
courteous, farther apart than with the desert? ‘‘ Perhaps you were not aware how much I 
oiseas between them, there was a tacit avoid-‘ loved you, and that my reason for not avow- 
ce of awkward ¢éte-d-tétes, and rather un- (ing that feeling was an honest, if a misguided 
alled for devotion to the society of others.‘one. My prospects were totally unsettled, 
Once looking casually into a mirror, Gertrude<and it seemed selfish to ask you to share 
detected the scrutiny of eyes which she half )them, by binding yourself in any wise to my 
dreaded to meet; once, also, Mr. Wendell‘future. Even had I been positive that your 
found her anxiously perusing his face from achappiness depended upon me, I could not 
wired seat; and after these embarrassing ‘have acted differently. I was inexperienced, 
incidents both of course endeavored to look{and the view which .society takes of such 
weonscious and more icy than before. omatters I concluded to be correct. But from 

The day preceding the general adjournment § that hour the estrangement between us began ; 
of this most charming party, was distinguished ¢ it has been a long one.” 
by a blocking snow-storm, darkening the win-S Quite puzzled as to what was proper for her 
dows, and roaring down the chimneys, and?to say, and agitated by the revival of that 
drawing into social nearness the scattered 2 past which it was her object to forget, Gertrude 
dements within doors. It proved as great a listened to Mr. Wendell’s story, and was thank- 
mecess as if specially hired by their liberal 2 ful that the night screened them from each 
host to contribute novelty to the waning festi-‘ other's sight. 
val. In the twilight music was demanded,¢ ‘I never accused you of an intended wrong,” 
sad nearly all joined in a round of familiarSshe answered, falteringly. ‘I believed that 
tongs. Some one, wearied and rather dis-< you were misled—how, I knew not; that if 
spirited, left the drawing-room for a walk in you appreciated my character, you must be 
the shadowy corridors and unlighted rooms,Saware how deeply such an experience must 
pausing at last in the study where letters were affect me; it could not be set aside or sup- 
Written and business transacted. It was an‘Splanted unless my nature was materially 
Wpretending apartment, but cosey and cheer- ¢ changed.” 
fal, with a fire burning fitfully on the marble) ‘‘ Possibly I have read you more correctly 
hearth, There was but one obstacle to her since. You were such a contradiction to your- 
decupying the arm-chair she intended drawing °self then; and when I looked for some reveal- 
forward for a chat with herself; it was already Sing of regret or disappointment, you were 
monopolized by Mr. Wendell. emore brilliant and inscrutable than ever. 
"Do not go,” he said, rising as he recog-$ ‘Do you understand that now?” she asked, 
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with a smile which the fire-flames suddenly’ “I might have been caught, but my memory 
disclosed. 2 was haunted by your face. I confess it wag 
“ Partly.” . ¢very vague and dream-like, and I had aban. 
“But you wanted me to commit myself at a’ doned the hope of meeting you again; still, it 
venture; in other words, you desired me to‘ rose between me and any later fancy.” 
answer a question which you were not pre-? No “later fancy” had stirred the pulses of 
pared to ask. When I had any emotion to‘ the other; however blind, and foolish, and 
hide, I was woman enough to hide it, in spite ¢ unrequited, she had been faithful to her first 
of my careless frankness, and you were baffled, love. It was doubtless unreasonable to expect 
in attempting to reconcile the two things.” ¢ as much of him; the active duties into which 
“Shall I tell you about my life since I went / men plunge, lead directly out of the sphere of 
away ?” said Mr. Wendell, taking a chair near/ emotion and imagination; if they speedily 
her, and leaving her statement unanswered. ¢ forget, there is that apology for them, as she 
“Do.” charitably reflected during the slight pause 
And he began :—‘I was glad to accept my ¢ which ensued. 
appointment as clerk in the Indian branch of? The smouldering logs kindled into a mas 
our house. Any new phase of being is plea-¢of golden flames, and with that encourage. 
sant when the old has become sad, and I¢ ment, her lover continued—“ I heard that you 
hurried matters until I was actually upon the‘ were at The Cedars, when I supposed you still 
water; then I had time to think. I was (@ broad, and so I came, half dreading, half 
wretched enough, if that is all, to have madeSlonging to see you. Your voice was natural, 
you supremely happy; but that you did not¢ but your face, and figure, and manner be- 
know. When I arrived at Calcutta, I wrote > longed to a stately lady I had never pictured 
some letters—afterward burned—which would in my mind. I hardly dared address her.” 
have given the plainest picture of my condi-° ‘You have been very respectful,” she re- 
tion; yet whenever I was tempted to send‘ plied, with an arch glance. “I trust that 
them, I recalled your cool, nonchalant man-¢ upon my part I have not lacked deference to 
ner and your fresh face, and felt that I should‘ a very dignified and unapproachable gentle. 
be making a fool of myself unnecessarily. I¢man with whom I have been forced to chat 
became absorbed in business, and devoted my- now and then—much to my discomfort. | 
self to that; and as my home correspondence‘ never met with him before.” 
was limited, I heard of you only at rare inter-2 “‘ Very well; then we can sympathize—take 
vals. Mr. Vivian mentioned once in a nice, Sa step farther, perhaps. Gertrude, did you 
gossipy letter, that you were making a fine< ever love me? Could you love me now?” 
woman, and had refused some advantageousS She looked at him questioningly, while the 
offers of marriage. So, as the years slipped¢color rose to her cheeks, and a glad light 
by, I fancied it would be an act of presump- (shone in her eyes. ‘How strange that you 
tion to lay claim to your notice on the scoreshould not know; I have loved you always!” 
of our former friendship, and this accounts for ¢ = 
my silence. When I had leisure at command,’ ‘t What abominable weather!” Colonel Rothe- 
I was drawn into society, mostly English, and¢ child was saying, rubbing his hands mean 
amused myself with studying human nature—‘ while, and looking ruefully at the gray, cold 
an old trick.” sky, over which the clouds were swept by 


“Yes; I remember it of you. What did you? gusts of wind. ; 
gain?” § Miss Eveleth coming up at that moment m 
“A great deal. Oh, I have known so many ¢@ crimson morning dress, which had never 
women of all sorts—pretty and ugly, stupid 6 appeared as becoming to her, remarked in 4 
and piquant, learned and foolish, fascinating ¢ lively way—“ Our storm is over ; how pleasant 
and repellant—but never one like yourself. the sunshine is!” , 
You have changed from my ideal of you so$ “Pleasant!” echoed he, with a shrug of his 
faithfully kept, but are less metamorphosed 2 broad shoulders. “I am glad you see any. 
than I at first feared.” ¢ And as a keen glance at her conscious face 
“Have you not thought of marrying?”? gave the clue to her rainbow vision, he said— 
Gertrude Eveleth was a woman, and she asked$“Then your sun has risen, Miss Gertrude! 
the question with no slight feeling. Mr.¢ Was it nine years coming up?” 
Wendell was a man, and therefore did not? “Colonel Rothschild!” 


perceive it. ¢ “] am a magician, so you need not deny 
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amything. I am gratified that you have come? “Yes; but how did you chance to suspect— 

the sequel of the story I had composed, in $ what have you heard?” 

which you figured as heroine with a hero who? “TI had long suspected; I saw the interest 

shall be nameless,” with which you examined a book held upsidé 
“Bat I have said nothing!” ¢ down the night of his arrival, and that his flir- 
He replied by leading her up to the mirror, Station with Miss Grey was a cover for his ob- 

inwhich through the softened light she beheld servation of yourself; enough to satisfy my 

aglowing, telltale countenance, from which 2 curiosity. 

the shadows had passed, for that time, at¢ “Ah, I shall retort by turning my attention 





least. cto your conduct. I may be so fortunate as to 
“Ido not despair of seeing once more theSopen the casket which holds your treasure.” 
girl who wore pink gauze and danced with mee “You will not succeed, my child. I am 
atthe Christmas party. Are you engaged to>careful not to drop the, key, and that is car- 
Mr. Wendell ?” <ried in my breast-pocket,” 
PAULINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 
CHAPTER XVII.—DEFEATED, 2 of this immortal city, At an early hour the 

The day that was to witness the fulfilment streets began to be thronged with pedestrians, 
overthrow of Earle Richmond’s present pay faundgaing in the mire like Christian in the 
litical hopes, had dawned at last. A dark,$Slough of Despond, each betraying, by look 
heavy day, with low-hanging leaden clouds, a@ and manner, a lively consciousness of the im- 
sobbing east wind and a fine drizzling rain that > portant part he was to act in the day’s pro- 
was fast converting the soft prairie soil of the¢ ceedings, and seeming to feel that he wielded 
county roads and village streets into a black?a power that. must influence the destinies of 
paste a foot in depth and of the adhesive na- ¢ unborn generations. 

ture Of fresh tar. I should not have said “vil-2 Here and there, in high holiday spirits, 
lage streets.” I doubt if there was a walker‘straggled a squad of brawny) Hibernians ges- 
upon them who who would not have taken of-¢ ticulating and expatiating all at.a time on the 
fenee at such an appellation applied to the > beauties of the ‘ blissed counthry where ivery 
mathematically laid out squares of the modern ¢ body is as good as the prisident,” and mutter- 
town which had sprung up like a mushroom ?ing in the next breath against restraints and 
inthe track of a railroad cutting through the‘ infringements on their natural liberties, hav- 
heart of a vast prairie that had been ten years¢ing learned from experience, some of them, 
before’ an almost pathless waste. For thisSthat even a “‘blissed counthry” has its laws 
tew-born island in the wavy green sea was tocand penalties. In the, vicinity of the beer- 
all intents and purposes, a “city,” so denomi-% shops loitered the Teutonic brotherhood, smok- 
uated by its inhabitants, and held by them as¢ing peacefully, and contemplating philosophi- 
second in importance to no metropolis in the2cally the gathering crowd, while they discussed 
Union—perhaps in the world. Every man of~ in their guttural tongue,the merits and de- 
them hurried, and toiled, and sweated as though > merits of known and unknown candidates for 
his hand was or must be on the lever that should < political honors which they were to help con- 
lift this wonderful city up to more wonderful ‘fer, and prognosticated with owl-like gravity 
heights. Every face looked prophetic of its‘ the issues of the day.’ Up and down sauntered 
mighty destinies ; every eye glowed asif it saw< and swaggered (where the ground would per- 
already the “Star of Empire” shining over it. ‘ mit) masculine Young America, with cigar in 

Andon this particular day these beautiful< his mouth, and hands in his pockets when not 
characteristics were specially noticeable ; nei-2 employed in stroking his sprouting mustache, 
ther the sour east wind nor the chill, clinging exulting in .the additional sense of manhood 
ist, nor yet that héavy, dragging mud, having: consequent on his late attainment to majority 
power to cool the ardor or weigh down theiex- ‘and’ admission -to citizenship, the rights of 
therant spirits of the highly favored residents ; which he was to/exercise that day for the first 
VOL, XXx.—7 
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time, and swelling with pride and importance $ grimy office floor with rapid and impatient 
in the thought that he was now entitled tos feet. He had done everything in his power 
the “ twenty-thousandth part of a talker in the? to secure his nomination, and so far he had 
National Palaver.” let no stone unturned to make sure his elec. 

Back and forth strode alert, middle-aged< tion to the coveted office; but the contest was 
America, with white threads in his beard, and? a sharp one, and he knew if he won at all, it 
gray locks on his temples, and deep, upright? must be by a small majority. Should he fail 
cuts of care or thought between his brows,‘ at the last moment, and fling away the work 
from beneath which his keen, shrewd paliti-s he had already done, through a weak, foolish 
cian’s eye kept a sharp outlook on the moving? hesitation to make use of the lowest forms of 
masses, taking quick note of the plastic ele-¢ persuasion to which the emissaries of his rival 
ments, which, at the opportune moment, and¢ very freely resorted? It is true he had not 
by the assistance of that powerful persuader 2 been over scrupulous hitherto in the employ- 
whose logic and eloquence is directed to thes ment of means to further his designs. With 
mouth and not to the ears, he might bring? eye always intent upon the goal he had sworn 
under his control and make subservient to the to reach, he had not stumbled at the steps that 
interests of his party. And at the street cor-$led to it, nor hesitated, when he could nos 
ners, in back alleys, and even upon thes walk upright, to crawl through underground 
crowded pave a quiet and apparently unob->? passages; and unawed by the majesty of truth, 
servant traveller might have caught now ands and unappalled by the enormity of falsehood, 
then a word that would have laid suddenly ¢ had improved every opportunity to advance his 
open to his astonished eyes some of the hidden $ interests by the expression of such sentiments 
springs of the machinery by which men areSas he deemed most in favor with those he 
hoisted into power, and dispelled forever the: addressed, and likely to gain adherents to his 
pleasant allusion that it is by merit, recognized‘ side. But in all his proceedings, he had medi- 
in the free votes of an intelligent people, thats cined his conscience with the purgatives and 
offices in this glorious Republic are always? salves of ‘‘honest purpose” and future wise 
gained. S uses of power unfairly got, chewing that scrap 

Earle Richmond—prospective representative ¢ of false philosophy so comforting to such souls 
as he hoped—had sat at his office desk all the? as do not stand quite self-approv-4, and are 
morning, striving to bate his fever of anxiety afflicted with scruples concerning ways—the 
by close application to methodical tasks, but end justifies the means. Here, however, im 
often covering a half quire of paper with blots> view of the dirty work just pressed upon his 
and erasures in the effort to copy some well-‘ attention, conscience rebelled outright, and 
known forms; he shoved back his chair in¢ would not be cajoled, for a time, into swallow 
disgust, and walking to the window, flung up‘ ing any sugar-coated antidotes. The evil was 
the sash and looked out on the scene below.‘ too gross—it could not be covered. Fold and 
A knot of his constituents passing on the op-¢ tuck it as deftly as he might under the screen 
posite pavement at that moment, gave him a>of good intentions, its hideous deformity 
lusty cheer; but the sound had scarcely died‘ showed through and could not be hidden. He 
away before his attention was attracted by hear-¢ had done things bad enough, no doubt; buthe 
ing his name, qualified by a dozen scurrilous ad- 2 had never sought to influence any man through 
jectives, spoken directly beneath, and glancing’ his basest appetites, or to control by brutalix 
down, he saw one of his bitterest politicals ing him. If he had persuaded some by spe- 
enemies haranguing a group of lately neturhhs cious arguments and lying promises, the offence, 
ized foreigners’ in ‘behalf of the Opposition) in his view, was light compared with this. 
Candidate, showing them how much it would‘ But still the impression grew upon him that 
damage their interests if they did not throw< his cause was lost unless he made instant é- 
their ballots for him, and.in how many ways ertion in some direction, and absurd as the 
they would be benefited if they did throw‘ idea may have been, the state of mind in which 
their ballots for him, clinching the argument? it could be conceived was one to forward its 
at last by inviting the whole party into an’ rapid growth, and it sprang speedily into 
adjoining groggery—from which it may bes giant proportions and soon overmastered him. 
readily supposed they issued in the full deter-¢ He felt suddenly convinced that he had ex 
mination to do justice to the candidate who > pended his energies at too great distance from 
had so tender a regard for their “ interests." ¢ the proper field—that he had labored in Bor- 

Earle turned upon his heel and paeed the ‘ rioboola-Gha to the neglect of his home inter- 
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ats, trusting too much there to his popularity, ¢ gaged in quelling riots and committing offend- 
ofwhich he began that moment to entertain 2 ers, and the night promised to be one of wild- 
the gravest doubts. If there was any remedy est disorder. 
for this, it lay in immediate action. And one? Just at dusk Earle Richmond, himself con- 
thing was pretty evident, with the only ele- ‘siderably elated from the effects of frequent 
ment which he could hope at that late hour to@ pledges to his success, ran up the steps of his 
influence, the logic of his adversary alone 2 boarding-house, which he had not visited since 
would avail. Should he hesitate to use it? morning, and taking his private apartments 
After all. Earle was walking up and down 2in his route in order to render himself present- 
ita desperate pace, and the Serpent glidedS able, made his way to the dining-room, where 
seductively by his side, discoursing sweetly ¢ his fellow boarders were already assembled. 
with his soul—after all, since he knew so well > Somewhat to his surprise, the rather spicy 
that he could represent more faithfully than ¢ looking lady by whom he took his accustomed 
his opponent the true interests of the people 2seat at the table, replied to his smiling nod 
of his district, was there any harm in using—‘ with a contemptuous toss of her head, putting 
my, was it not his absolute duty to use every 2 out her hand at the same time to draw away 
available means to secure the power of repre-‘ her sweeping garments, as if contact with him 
entation? Suppose—well, he wouldn't gloss¢ were contamination. 
the matter—suppose he got a man drunk; it2 Earle noted the movement with an amused 
was only putting him in a state supremely$smile. ‘“ Now how do you know but that you 
delightful ; and if in that condition, he could 2 may be slighting a future Honorable?” he said 
induced to do for his own good what heSjestingly. 
might not do in the stupidity and ignorance? ‘Since I began to have some perception of 


of his sane mind, or under the influence of the 
opposite faction, where was the evil of such 
persuasion? Was it not, indeed, the part of 
atrue philanthropist to press men by one way 
another to act with a view to their own 
best interests ? 

Such reasoning could lead only to one con- 
dusion, and without waiting to review the 


the dishonorable process by which Honorables 
are made, contempt takes the plice of my 
former respect for them,” responded the lady, 
with curling lip. 

Earle caught his breath. There had always 
been a good deal of sparring between these 
two, though under all, each had felt more cer- 
tain of the other’s friendship than of that of 


ground, Earle seized his hat and made quick many with whom their speech upon all occa- 
passage to the street; and bowing, smiling, 2sions was made to conform to the strict laws 


and shaking hands right and left as he went, of politeness. But in this case the lady was 





hastened to the telegraph office and a a?either extraordinarily rude, or the gentleman 


fewtalismanic words to his partisans along 
the line. Coming out somewhat hurriedly, he 
stumbled against a small party of his staunch- 
at adherents who had been watching for him. 
Aclose consultation, lasting for a quarter of 
am hour, was held between them, and then 
they separated, going different ways to the 
filfilment of their united purposes. 

Perhaps a full account of that day’s work 
would not make the most agreeable and enter- 
tsining chapter in the world; but let that be 
wit may, the present writer is not prepared 
lofurnish it. Results, without methods, must 
fice for record here. Between the loving 
tégards of one political party and the affec- 
lonate interest of the other, two-thirds of the 
voting population of the “ immortal city” were 
condition by nightfall to have cheered 
int the Man in the Moon if he had been pro- 
pied for office, and ready to challenge toa fist- 
ight the first one who raised a dissenting 
"ee, The police were already actively en- 


was uncommonly sensitive, for he winced vis- 
ibly at her sharp thrust, and made no attempt 
at self-defence. 

“You'd better let Gertie alone,” counselled 
one of his gentler neighbors; ‘‘she’s a ‘spear 
maiden’ in fact to-day, just as her name signi- 
fies, and will pin you mercilessly to the wall 
if you put yourself in her way.” 

“A real caged panther, Mr. Richmond,” 
said another, with a pretty grimace. ‘It is 
dangerous playing with her, as the scratches 
she has given us this afternoon bear testi- 
mony.” 

Karle eyed the vicious lady askance with 
signs of terror. ‘A truly formidable creature,” 
quoth he. ‘* What in the world has happened 
to you, Gertie, to provoke you to such warlike 
demonstrations ?”’ 

“The deprivation of ‘certain inalienable 
rights—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’”’ she answered,testily. ‘“ All day I have 
been compelled to close imprisonment——”’ 
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“ Mr. Richmond, she has ranged the house ¢ “Gertie,” said Earle, with mock gravity, 
from garret to cellar,” put in the foremost of2 ‘when you get your political rights, and stand 
her accusers. Sa chance with the rest of us for nomination 
“And not being constituted like these other < and election to office, you will see these things 
ladies,” continued Gertie, ‘who can find abun-¢ in a different light.” 
dant recreation in the pages of a French novel, ? ‘“Faugh! what do I want of your filthy 
or in the working of those worsted abomina- ‘ offices?” asked Gertie scornfully. ‘I holdin 
tions which they denominate roses—though I< office from God, higher than any a drunken, 
confess I can’t see the similitude, and would? wrangling populace can confer. And this 
sooner name them toadstools—I have suffered ‘argument about Woman's Rights is altogether 
terribly in body and soul, as I always do when; left-handed, sir. You men reason with the 
deprived of my usual quantum of exercise ands wisdom of owls concerning the propriety of 
free air, and as a consequence, my temper is>admitting us to equal privileges with. your. 
whetted to an uncommonly keen edge.” Sselves, always viewing the advantages and 
“Nem, Con.,” abbreviated Earle, glancing: disadvantages of such a procedure as affecting 
over the smiling company. ‘But, Gertie, I‘solely us; and we women clamor for equal 
really gave you credit for being too sensible‘ rights, and soundly berate our noble brethren 
to let matters that cannot be helped disturb: because we don’t get them as if we were the 
you so much. We can none of us be officers* injured party, and they the gainers by.our 
of the State of Weather, and must submit to‘ non-representation in politics. But.the fact 
be governed and made prisoners sometimes by < is, if any benefit is to be derived from an act 
the elements that rule.” admitting us to a partin public affairs, it is on 
“Sir! I was never in my life a prisoner to‘ your side, and we are only indirectly profited 
the State of Weather, and the element that, by your advancement in civilization, the lack 
has kept me indoors to-day is, as you well >of which is painfully evident on such occasions 
know, the drunken rabble in the street. My‘as this. Men are barbarians in politics, simply 
faith in human progress leads me to hope that ¢ because of the exclusion of women, which is 
the men of the next century will be far enough 2contrary to Divine order. God said, ‘ It is not 
advanced in civilization to conduct their popu- ‘ good for man to be alone; I will make a help- 
lar elections with sufficient order and decency meet for him.’ And in all cases where this 
to allow a woman to venture out of the house: help-meet is refused, we see evidences enough 
without fear of the insults and impertinences > of the truth ‘It is not good.’ This movement 
of a vulgar mob, and without being eyedjnamed Woman's Rights, is not, therefore, a8 
severely by the respectable portion of com-‘ appears on the face of it, a movement to better 
munity, as if she were guilty of some dreadful ¢ the condition of woman solely, or even chiefly; 
> but 1s—whatever the principal workers init 


impropriety.” 
‘may absurdly urge—a Heaven-ordained means 


‘* Have a muffin, Gertie?” 

“Thank you, but it will not stop my mouth. < to the end of restoring man, and thence woman, 
Days like this make me out of love with re-2¢ who can only rise as man’s ‘help-meet, to 
publican institutions. The liberty we prate so primal purity and perfectness. Seeing youare 
much about, seems the emptiestof boasts; I sees to be first benefited, then, you simply retard 
no manifestations whatever of true, manly free- 2 your progress by opposing a measure which the 
dom and independence, but there are signs $ Wise Overseer and Ruler of all is gently pres 
enough of servile pandering to beastly appe-Sing upon you; but if you can afford, to wait 
tites and vain ambitions which destroy my¢for the good its adoption will bring, why,s0 
confidence even in the integrity of the politi-‘can we. As for your ‘offices,’ you may keep 
cal gods and demi-gods whom I have hitherto¢them now and forever, for aught, cage, All 
reverenced. From the ignorant boor, who can? that I desire is, to see them filled by worthiet 
be bought with a dram of ‘his favorite liquor,‘ men than some who occupy them at present,” 
up to the skilful leader, angling with this, that< ‘‘I shall espouse Woman's Rights on ne¥ 
and the other bait for presidential honors, 2 grounds, Gertie, and miss no opportunity here 
every man of you has his price. Is this theSafter to urge your views upon my obtuse 
liberty for which our Fathers bled? Liberty! ¢ brethren,” was the brief reply. 
I feel forced to quote Carlyle, with whose? For Earle was in no mood for playful or 
ghastly sardonic sarcasms I have been brought‘ seriouscontroversy that evening. His thoughis 


into sympathy to-day— Liberty requires new 2 were busy scrambling in the ballot-boxes for 


definitions.’” $ the bits of paper that contained his name, and 
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he could not collect his forces to repel with< leading characteristics indicated to our mind 
his usual vigor the attacks of his mock antago- as his inevitable choice. 
nist. Perceiving this, she retired from the Just what course Earle Richmond, then, 
contest, if an assault against which no defence? with his still unconquered ambition, would 
is offered can be called a contest, and gave him be certain to pursue, could not at this june- 
over for the remainder of the repast to thec ture be safely predicted, although we might 
tender sympathies of the other ladies, fromS have him duly classed, and from observation 
which he made his escape, however, at thecof the peculiar tendencies of his kind lay 
earliest possible moment. The yells and hoot- ‘down the laws and mark out the processes of 
ings outside might be demoniacal, as Gerties his probable development. 
afirmed, but they suited his mood just at that? His defeat, as I said, was a heavy blow; 
time better than the pretty banterings and‘ not that the office to which he had aspired 
sweet speeches of his soft-hearted friends ¢ was in itself of great worth or dignity, but-he 
within: He could not rest anywhere. The‘ regarded it as the first round in the ladder to 
fever that had burned all day in his veins? higher distinctions, a sort of ante-room to the 
riged more fiercely when he felt that the work $ amphitheatre in which later he meant to dis- 
was done, and there remained only the sum-¢ play his powers; and this slip of the foot at 
ming up of results folded in those momentous >the outset of his upward journey, and this 
slips of paper.. The waiting was harder than‘ slamming in his face of the door by which he 
the working; but both were’ over at last, and2 had hoped to enter on the arena with the 
Parle Richmond received his reward in the national gladiators, was rather inauspicious— 
ammouncements from the several important? at least, he felt disposed to esteem it so in the 
points of his district of the election, by a con-$ chagrin and disappointment of the hour suc- 
siderable majority, of his opponent, who, nes ceeding the announcement of his failure. 
had the satisfaction of believing with most) And yet, in one sense, it seemed possible 
defeated candidates for office, had triumphed ¢ that this discomfiture might lead to a triumph 
wlely by the use of fraudulent means. A< in quite another direction from that in which 
very lean satisfaction, after all, and quite hehad been aiming, for it brought to mind all 
opposed to the sweet old faith taught in his‘ the miserable stratagems that he had used to 
Primers concerning the reward of virtue. ¢gain his ends—his barterings, and subter- 
There could be no question that the frustra- 2 fuges, and divergences from the truth, which, 
tion of his hopes was a severe blow to Earle’s® in the flush of success, he would in all proba- 
ambition, though there seemed every proba-‘ bility have overlooked or for.otten; and the 
bility that it would revive again; for natures ¢ question naturally arose whether the accom- 
like his do not often yield to the discourage- > plishment of his purpose and the gaining of 
ment and mortification of one failure in theirs the prize for which he had run, would have 
schemes, but begin at once to plan new roads‘ recompensed in any measure the loss he had 
tothe El Dorados on which they have set sustained in the race. 
their hearts. The impulses of human natures He found himself not only bankrupt in 
cannot be reduced to a system, however, and< pocket when he came to the balancing of 
in judging character we are sometimes carried > accounts, but, if he might believe the multi- 
wide'of the truth by deductions from general < plied assertions of his opponents, a bankrupt 
principles. A certain combination of qualities < in honor, too. It was, perhaps, an advantage 
it one or more individuals is found under? to learn so much of himself as he could by 
certain’ circumstances to lead to certain re-< turning over the files of the adversary’s lead- 
sults; therefore we conclude that the same $ ing newspapers. A sneak, a blackguard and 
combination in any individual will lead to‘a scoundrel, were the mildest appellations 
similar results, and, exulting in our fancied ; applied to him in the relation of acts so sur- 
Possession of the key to human action, begin > prising, and so entirely lost to his recollec- 
to promulgate our philosophy, when lo! the‘ tion, that if he had ever committed them, he 
Whole system is suddenly overturned by some< concluded it must have been in a somnambu- 
glaring contradiction, and we are confounded, ¢ listie state, or—as we say of the criminal 
simply because in our passion for generaliza- > whom we would mercifully shield from pun- 
tion we overlooked some hidden spring or 5 ishment—“* in a temporary fit of insanity.” 
seeretinfluence which was capable of turning‘ There was nothing in the catalogue of mean- 
its possessor or subject, at some point of life, ¢ nesses that he had not been guilty of, accord- 
ato'a path directly opposed to that which his ing to his biographers and commentators in 
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¢ 
the opposition party, and no crime which he‘ alone, and is not the approval of an enlight. 
was not capable of committing if the proper? ened and purified conscience sweeter and more 
inducements were offered. Indeed, it was‘ satisfying than the rewards of a position at. 
more than hinted that he had fled westward to ; tained by bribery and corruption?” 
escape the penalty of violated law, and boldly ¢ 
asserted that if he had his just dues he would‘ CHAPTER XVIII.—OLD FRIENDS. 
not be at liberty to aspire to the office for? Pauline’s last engagement for the season 
which he was a candidate, being a fitter sub-% brought her around to the city where the Bry. 
ject for the State Prison than for the State’ ans lived, and as her eyes ran over the an. 
Capitol. This, and infinitely more, which’ dience she was to address, they were fastened 
would scarcely bear repetition beyond the: for an instant by a conspicuous group of fe. 
circle where it emanated ond had its influence, ’ miliar faces which brought back in one vivid 
was found written against our ambitious ¢ flash the painful scenes of those last wretched 
aspirant to political honors. Q days at Bryan Lodge, where she had seen them 
3ut Earle felt in his secret heart that all’ all together. Friendly, sympathizing, inter- 
this slime had not defiled him so much as his’ ested faces they were, excepting one—except- 
own intriguings, and calumniations, and cow- 2 ing two—for Louise Davis was in the company, 
ardly quibblings; that the evil he had sought’ watching the sneer on George’s lip with astare 
to do his opponent, had redounded in fourfold’ of blended curiosity and contempt as the 
measure upon himself, making him poor, and ‘ speaker came forward and stood silent a mo- 
miserable, and filthy beyond the power of his’? ment before the waiting audience. Several 
bitterest enemy; for no man ever had a foe’ times during the evening Pauline saw the 
capable of doing him the harm that he may do? eyes of her old suitor, who had chosen a posi- 
himself; his ruin cannot be wrought from ‘tion that could not be overlooked, fixed upon 
without, but only from within. A trite truth, ‘her with an expression that she knew wa 
but it came home to Earle for the first tine’ meant to disconcert her; but the fervor and 
that night, or rather that morning, in the gray ‘ earnestness of her feeling on the subject with 
dawn of which he sat: weighing his gains and? which she was dealing soon carried her fairly 
losses in the political campaign just ended.‘ beyond the sense of individual observation or 
Perhaps he might not have weighed either¢ criticism, and Mr. Bryan had the mortification 
truly ; he had accustomed himself so much of » of knowing that he might as well have beena 
late to false estimates of things that he could< block of wood for all the effect produced on 
not readily return to the right standard; but’ the enthusiastic young lecturer by the severity 
the pair of luminous eyes that ever seemed to‘ of his countenance, and evident pre-determins- 
follow him, but which he had striven to evade’ tion to “criticise.” 
in the past few months, had reasserted their$ This, I think, was a small triumph. It is 
power, and were flashing light into the secret’ not the easiest matter in the world to forgetor 
places of his soul, and as the sun flooding a» » to feel indifferent to those “critics” who from 
room from which it has long been excluded ¢ personal acquaintance with you imagine then- 
brings out the dust and rubbish that has accu-° selves preéminently qualified to pronounce 
mulated in the evil darkness, so those won-§ upon all your efforts, who are passionately 
derful illuminating eyes made manifest the hid-¢ fond of following up the train of your thoughts 
den and unholy motives of deeds which he had‘ and emotions, and know exactly, or, what is 
hitherto bribed his conscience to approve, and? the same thing, think they know the individ- 
helped him to a juster appreciation of his ual experience in which every sentiment that 
worth and works than he had ever felt before.‘ you utter has its rise. With others you stand 
He had never realized his poverty until that, a chance of being in some measure rightly un- 
hour—never felt his lack of those goods that‘ derstood, but these people who know such an 
alone enrich—that alone are incorruptible and 7 infinite deal more about you than you know 
imperishable. } yourself, seem too much influenced by pre 
“ After all, Earle,” murmured the vision ¢ conceived opinions to judge you with fairness, 
with the luminous eyes and coronal of golden‘ and you utter your soul before them at the 
brown hair—“ after all, Earle, what is it but¢ risk of misconstruction. To rise above the 
weariness, and vexation, and disappointment, > fear of this, and thoroughly forget such criti 
to seek and to twist one’s self into a thousand ¢ cism in passionate devotion to truth is, I say, 
Protean shapes to gain honor and distinction 2 j something of a triumph, especially when, #8 
among men? Is it not better to live for truth ¢ happened in Pauline’s case, the critic is a one 
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time lover, ready to construe the expression? buried, measuring time by birthdays, and 
of opinions antagonistic to his own into blind, ‘ death-days, and the annual return of funeral 
obstinate defiance, and to interpret the utter- ¢ shadows. And oh! there was such a blank in 
ance of sentiments which you know, or at > life—such a blank! Could the friend of her 
least which he believes you know to be in‘ ¢ darling know-? Faith whispered in consola- 
harmony with his, as a tender aspiration for > tion—It is well—it is better—the child is be- 
his sympathy, a soft sighing regret for the‘ yond the care, and fret, and sin, and woe of 
days that are no more, and longing for nee the world; but the mourner's heart was hu- 
renewal of broken ties; for whatever you do‘ man, and in the desolation of bereavement it 
or say, he understands it all as having some ; cried out—If I could see—if I could know that 
near or remote connection with himself. Sit is better—if out of the darkness, and silence, 
On the morning succeeding the lecture,‘ and mystery of that unseen country the dear 
Pauline. was waited upon by Mrs. Bryan, ¢ one could come but once—only once in answer 
whose strong attachment to Kitty’s favorite >to my prayer! 
wopld not permit her to let the young lady ¢ But conscience rebuked the cry. Mrs. Bryan 


leave the city without an effort to renew their? was a Christian woman, and religiously believed 


former friendship; and though there were) in the eternal blessedness of saints and inno- 
reasons which would have made it much more ¢ cents, and was reasonably confident, therefore, 
agreeable to Pauline to decline than to accept? ‘ that her child was, as the kind-hearted comfort- 
the hospitality so urgently pressed upon her, Sers phrase it—‘ better off ;” but somehow her 
they were hardly such as she could plead in ex- g faith did not yield her the consolation which 
euse for rejection, and she consented to return 2 Sshe felt it ought. A deep gulf yawned between 
with her visitor and abide with her for a day. her and her beloved—they were utterly 
The lady was longing for a quiet talk with? divided who had been so closely united, for 
the tender, sympathetic heart of the friend > 5 what (she thought) could an angel of Heaven 
who had known and loved her lost darling so ‘ { have to do with the troubled, sinful dwellers 
well, and whose presence awakened so many ¢on earth? The picture which, with the brushes 
sad yet precious memories of that last bright $ and paints of her religion, she made of her 
summer of the life which had come to so tragic ¢ 2 sainted Kitty, clothed in white robes, with the 
and untimely an end. For this mother, un- ° traditional crown of gold upon her forehead 
like many who shrink from speaking theSand the palm-branch in her hand, kneeling 
names of their dead, felt a mournful pleasure ? before the throne and singing praises to the 
in reviewing with another the incidents that > Lamb through endless ages, could not satisfy 
marked her child's swift passage through the< the longings of her heart that would have 
world, dwelling lovingly upon special acts> kept through life and death the ties of love 
that revealed the germs of goodness in the un-‘ unbroken, and with the current of affection 
developed soul, and repeating, softly, well re-° denied its natural course and turned back 
membered phrases and characteristic expres-Supon itself by a forced, unlovely faith, she 
sions which brought up so vividly the bright, ¢ clung tenaciously to the memory of that brief 
eager face, and quick, bird-like motions of the‘ earth-life as all that remained to her, and as 
speaker that the hearts that loved her bounded ¢ all that she should ever more know of her 
with a sudden stab of pain and stood dumb ° idolized darling. 
and unrealizing before the questioning thought,S So much Pauline learned in that morning 
Can it be—can it be that she is gone from us ¢ ride, of the lady’s struggles and sorrows, and 
utterly—that her voice is forever silent? ‘so much she strove gently to remove, breath- 
A brooding, retrospective soul—this mo- ding into the old the spirit of a new and living 
ther—living in associations, anniversaries and ; faith which brings Heaven and earth together, 
reminiscences, marking the return and passing$and makes death not a destroyer but a pre- 
of the seasons with memorials of the vanished ?server of every pure, tender and holy tie in 
me—the budding and fading of the flowers, ‘ life—that robs him of the fearful mask which 
the brightening and darkening of the skies, ¢ has won for him the title of King of Terrors, 
the ebb and flow of the rolling years being 80) and shows him as he truly i 1s, an angel of oo 
many symbols and remembrancers of the life{and mercy. 
that was like a bird-flight through the earth. ¢ Mr. Bryan's reception of his mother’s visitor 
A year, two years, or twenty years ago to- jars somewhat cold and haughty, but on her 
day, she would say, as the case might be, ¢ part there was the same frankness and friendly 
Kitty was with us, or Kitty died, or Kitty was ‘ cordiality of manner that she had always dis- 
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played towards him, and: which was less pleea-Serpaen. It was doubtful if, Mandy had ever 
ing to his vanity than constraint and coldness< witnessed a performance of any sort within 

would have been, simply because he had seenSthe range of human possibility that she did 
the same qualities always exhikited in her in-¢not believe she could excel, or at least equal. 
tercourse with others. Evidently she did not ¢ She was always mistress of the situation in 
regard him with sufficient depth of feeling tos feeling, which is almost as good as being so in 
admit of being offended with him. That was? fact—certainly more satisfying than being s 
galling. cin fact and not in feeling. It does one good 

The exchange of compliments with the other ¢ to look at these capables; and the ruddy, 
members of the family being over, an unex-‘smiling, self-satisfied face of Mrs. Smith was 
pected breeze from Hemlock Hollow greeted< especially vivifying, since, with the election of 
Pauline in the rustle of,;Mandy Smith nee Ste-¢ Hiram and the fading of romantic dreams, she 
vens’ wedding gown, and in the creak of bride- had eschewed the practice of eating slate 


groom Hiram’s wedding boots as the introduc- ¢ ¢ pencils and drinking vinegar to give her the » 


tion of the-wearers brought them forward, pale, fragile, sylph-like appearance of those 


scraping and courtesying in an excess of polite-¢ heroines in the beautiful stories that make up ' 


ness, respect and pleasure. Though a little sur-S the contents of the ‘“‘ Ladies’ Flower-Pot,” of 
prised, she was heartily pleased to see them— ¢ which she had borrowed a few numbers of a 
not the boots and gown solely, reader, butSfriend. For Mandy had her bit of sentiment 
their owners—and congratulated them 80 ¢ with the rest of us, and there was a time when 
warmly and manifested so much interest in¢she quite overlooked the merits of honest 
their welfare, that Hiram’s confidence was win? Hise, and dreamed of romantic adventures, 
at once, and he took advantage of the first? in which she met and captivated such an ele- 
convenient opportunity to explain to her aside¢ ¢ gant young man as Juliet did in the “Story 
that he and Mandy were on: their weddin’ cof a Passion,” or Cassandra in ‘‘ The Midnight 
taour, and as they charged so high to them‘ Oath,” striving diligently with a spirit of self 
pesky hotels, they jest thought, seein’ ase sacrifice worthy a better cause to reduce her- 
Ge-orge was kind of an old neighbor, soSself to the proportions of those delicate and 
they'd put up with him while they looked serial creatures so enchantingly described; but 
araound the city and see the sights a few. ecommon-sense, and the appetizing odor of Ms 
A nudge: from Mandy put a stop to Hiram’s¢Stevens’ carbonic dinners, got the better of 
confidences just here, and he laughed sheep-¢this temporary attack of sentiment, and 
ishly, crowding his huge hands into his$Mandy, banishing her visionary lovers, r 
pockets, and, leaning back in his chair, stared turned to her former generous diet, and began 
curiously at Pauline for several minutes, as ifS to encourage afresh the attentions of the 
she were one of the “‘sights’’ he and Mandy almost despairing Hiram, who had served for 
were ‘lookin’ ‘raound to see,” cher nearly as long as Jacob did for Rachel, 
* Wall, ngow,” he broke forth at last, ‘‘don’ te And having her “settin’ out’—which had 
see as you look much different from what yous been in course of preparation ever since she 
used tu, for all they’ve got your name into the Was seven years of age—now quite ready, 
papers, Mandy says. I swan, though, you?this once more practical young woman con: 
doud it up braown last night.. Never thought‘ cluded that instead of spending time and 
when you kep school t’ Hemlock: Holler you'd strength in the preservation of her stores, the 
make sech a preacher. - Some. folks think ater way to save them from moth and rust 
*taint proper for wimmin to speak in meetin’,¢ would be to put them at once to their proper 
but I tell Mandy if she's got anything tu say, use, and the upshot of all was the acceptance 
say it. A’ woman has jést as much right tos of the delighted Hiram and this “ weddit 
speak her mind as anybody—right out in¢taour” to see the “sights,” for as Mandy, with 
meetin’, tu. And, as I said afore, you did up> > her usual pertinence, remarked, ‘A body don't 
the job in firstrate style las’ night—reeled it 2 get married every day, and ought to do it up 
off jest like Parson Brooks when he gits en- S scientific,” which was counted a more elegant 
Breed Don’t b’leve Mandy could beat ye—crendering of the meaning conveyed in the 
h, Mandy ?” © bridegroom’ 8 expression of doing it ™p 
‘That young woman gave her head ‘the old-¢ braown.” 
time toss, andishook out the enormous, many- S Intense as was the enjoyment of this worthy 
colored plaids of her gown with @ rustle that © pair in witnessing the ‘ sights, ” it was hardly 
attracted an admiring leok from the bride: 2 more so than that of their entertainers it 
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watching the surprise, admiration, awe, or guard, and, stepping to the door, George 
pethaps contempt with which they regarded turned the key, and came back to the sofa, 
the various objects that passed before their from which Pauline had arisen with flashing 
view, and in listening to their free observa- C eyes, demanding haughtily to know the mean- 
tions concerning the same. For there was noc ing of his strange action. He smiled, forcing 
show of backwardness in expressing theirSher gently back to her seat; but before he 
opinions, but they gave their impressions ofc could open his lips to explain, a piercing 
things on the instant, and criticised with theSshriek rang through the house, followed by a 
utmost freedom, feeling just as competent to? peal of insane laughter, which drove the color 
pronounce on the merits of the choicest work from his face and checked the words he was 
of art as on an organ- -grinder’s performance, ¢ about to utter. 

orthe tray of plaster images, which their ex- 2 (10 BE CONTINUED.) 

damations of delight had brought upon ton’ 
vender’s -head for their inspection and pur- 
chase. The amusement derived by the wholes ;DOMESTIC ORDER AND TASTE. 
party BAP PonIhe on familiar objects through ¢ We are told by good critics that ugliness 
the eyes of these animated sight-seers, quitecreigns paramount in many of our modern 
thawed the reserve and banished the haughti- chouses, There is truth in this observation. 
ness which Mr.,Bryan had resolved to maintain¢ The fact is, we, as a people, are not yet edu- 
toward his mother's invited guest, who he feltScated in art or taste. It is possible so to 
had deeply injured him (though he might S educate the eye as to enable.it to discriminate 
have been unable to explain in what manner), © at once an object in good taste. Children, by 
and before the day was over, he found himself ¢ being accustomed to regard daily simple and 
engaged with the old zest in conversation with ° correct designs, will gradually become edu- 
her, and yielding anew to the charm which ° cated in love of beauty. Accustom them to 
was different in degree and kind, he thought, see ugly things, and their instinct for the 
from that he had experienced in the society of$ beautiful will very soon become extinguished. 
dther women. It seemed little to him then2A glance at the eye often teaches a child 
that she had acted in opposition to his wishesSmore than volumes of books could do. The 
and defied his opinions—he loved her, and ideas and impressions thus acquired are long 
could forgive all that, if he might be rein- Slived, and survive all others communicated 
stated in her favor, or feel certain that shes through the senses. There is a fund of truth 
regretted the withdrawal of his suit, as he halfcin the maxim, “seeing is believing.” The 
suspected she did. But there was that other § education of the child’s taste begins. from the 
tashly-formed tie, long ago repented in sack- ¢ birth, and it may be cultivated in the nursery 
doth and ashes. Louise, burning with jeal-Sas well as in the school of art. The lessons 
ousy of her old rival, would not permit him ¢ there learned through the eye are imprinted 
to forget her claims that day, but appropriated in children’s minds, and their instinct for the 
him with an air of ownership that mortified beautiful may be quickened by the familiar 
ad maddened him, the more that he féltS aspects of the objects which are constantly 
Pauline’s cool observance and understanding < surrounding them, 

of the whole. He knew that the fact of his ¢ We love to see pictures adorning the wall— 
ehgagement to Louise, hinted by her manner, ¢ we mean cheap prints, not expensive paintings, 
would be betrayed by her lips before thec ¢ provided they contain a beautiful thought, hu- 
visitor left, and he was impatient for an op-Sman beauty, or a landscape scenery, The 
portunity to explain the matter and exculpate< poorest house may thus be furnished now-a- 
himself from blame; but the day passed with-Sdays; for the methods of multiplication of 
out offering him the shadow of a chance for a¢ pictures by wood-cuts, lithographs and engray- 
Moment’s private conversation with Pauline, ¢ ings, are almost infinite. Children will drink 
and as she was to leaye town by an early Sin the impressions given by a picture; for chil- 
Morning train, the probabilities of coming toe dren love pictures, and carry with them the 
a2 understanding with her during her stay early i impressions through life. It speaks to 
Were continually lessening. Late in the even- cus always in the same beautiful tone, and is 
ing, however, as he was desperately meditat-© never out of temper. Begin, then, to culti- 
ing on asking fora private interview, at the: vate taste and art by procuring pictures that 
tisk of being refused, they chanced to be left; will convey some idea of beauty, of nobleness, 
‘moment alone, Louise being temporarily off $ of virtue and of endurance, 
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It is winter. The trees, with the exception ‘season, from the time when the Whitlow gras 
of the hardy race of evergreens, (such as the ;sheds its innumerable seeds in the month of 
pine, fir, juniper, ivy, holly, and laurestinus) )March, and the feathered pericarps or seed- 
have dropped their leaves. Every day the ‘vessels of the dandelion and thistle are wafted 
field of white snow-drifts, which caps the )abroad by the breezes of May, even to the fall 
northern portion of our globe, is extending at 3 of the first snows of winter, this process of seed- 
its circumference. Only here and there a sol- ‘dispersion has been carried on; blossom after 
itary late-blooming flower may be seen in the > blossom has appeared and disappeared, only 
garden or the field; and this at last disappears ‘to be followed by its seed-vessels, the contents 
under the white snow-covering. Nature ap-:of which have been scattered by the peculiar 
pears to be devoid of life, as though her pulse : means of distribution assigned to each plant. 
had ceased to beat; and we are almost ready; It is not possible in this paper to mention 
to imagine with the poet, that the snowy man- all these contrivances; but a few of the most 
tle is a pall or winding sheet, thrown over her ; interesting cases may be adduced. 
inanimate and motionless form. Never was > Sometimes the seed-vessel of the plant opens 
there an idea more erroneous. The flowers‘ witha spring-like mechanism. The seeds of the 

are all safely sheltered in their winter’s home ?garden balsam, the common furze or whin 
beneath that snow-covering, either in under- } ; bush, and the violet, are separated in this 
ground buds, orin seeds, and however severe: ‘manner, being discharged from the seed-vessel 
the frost, and sharp and boisterous the win-‘Stoa considerable distance from the pods, by 
ter’s wind, they will come up again in their ° their elastic bursting or opening. In /wra 
eld haunts, uninjured, delicate, and beautiful >crepitans,a plant belonging to the natural 
as ever. Reader, may you live to welcomeorder euphorbiacee, or the spurge family, 
the spring-flowers, to see once more the snow- 2 which grows in the West Indies and in South 
drop and crocus, the violet, anemone and‘$America, the seeds are projected from the 
primrose ! 2 strong, bony envelope of the seed-vessel a 

The dispersion and preservation of the germs )soon as it opens, which it does with immense 
of vegetable life form one of the most prog TE rere and with a report as loud as a pistol. 
esting chapters in the volume of creation, il- ) Hence the odd name often given to this spe 
lustrating, as it most certainly does, the § cies—“ Monkey’ s Dinner-bell.” The bursting 
eare of the great Creator over flowers, and 3 of seed-vessels in this manner can scarcely be 
therefore over ourselves. The seed which a regarded as a vital phenemenon, being due 
plant produces may be truly regarded as only 2entirely to mechanical causes, and attribut- 
a retreat into which its exhausted vitality re- able to the state of the tissues, which possess- 
tires for protection, repose and recuperation § ing unequal power of imbibition and elasticity, 
during the winter months. When a plant ap- Susie torn apart. It is a case of what is called 
proaches the close of its allotted period of life,Sin common language, “ warping.” 
it is surprising what a careful provision has? When the pericarp or seed-vessel does not 
been made for the continuation of the species.Sopen elastically, the atmosphere not unfre 
Hence the many beautiful contrivances to ef-? quently effects its removal from the plant. For 
fect the removal of the seed from the plant to 2 this purpose, the pericarps* of the thistle, dan- 
spots favorable for its germination, and also ¢delion, and hawkweed, have attached to them 
the immense quantity of seed which the dy- 2a beautiful stellate down; a contrivance this, 
ing plant produces. which is evidently intended to catch the wind, 

Now although the dispersion of seed be- ¢ 
comes more abundant as the year draws to itsS *Pericarp, from the Greek, a word meaning seed: 


y dandelion and 
slose, yet the reader must not suppose that2 > vessel. The so-called seeds of the 
“7 PP 2 thistle are not seeds, but seed-vessels, each containing 


this is exclusively an autumnal phenomenon ; ’Sasolitary seed. This fact is easily verified by dissec: 
for throughout the whole of the vegetative tion. 
(108) $ 
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by means of which they ar 2 : : : 
ily wore aia Kan e ce pervert his attention seine to asquirrel which 
, ‘ . , ave very composedly upon the ground. H 
ticed these : 8 : : 
cn winged travellers floating in eae to observe the animal for a few min- 
g } : ’ 

Occasionally, however, asin the asclepias, or Neate ‘ aaa rere satan nig A a 
milkweed, and the willow herb (epilobrum) Sigs baboon a pert ip va er te oat 
the seeds themselves are furnished with theS i gor Pia one yg ter 
coma or tuft of hair, by means of asad motoad a ana Lie, ro ee Ok etd 
opening of the pericarp, they are lifted by the oak screed it if a the _ Plame tae 
wind out of its cavity, and carried away some: again In a Lama vain Dae a ord pa 
4 ° ° as down wi an- 
e. to a great distance from the ust hang which he buried in the same manner, 

Sider ia there any mistsking of the PEE hace "3 this is! he continued to labor as long 
why the pericarps of some plants, burdock 5 peng noes =a see Lea tet emi ie 
bedstraw, and Spanish needles ee joanne ho sprees we induced him to bury these acorns 
are furnished with barbs and hooks b rar to he provision for his future wants ; but such 
of which they cling to the bodies of parsing fe is activity and untiring industry, that he 
Miah. 40:3 thon audanedinenl ob uries more than he can eat, and the surplus 
ite in--affecting theie se a ga se ~ as trees to adorn and enrich the earth. 
impossible to traverse the woods and meant? Mab ogee gt lag alt vie by the rivers 
in autumn without having such seed-vessels ¢ ocean . Be , or by the waves of the 
forced’ upon our notice, by the sttechinbons stil fone f amma rc ee ae 

’ smi j } 101 
which they have effected to our clothing. How all es or etm the countries which origin- 
little are ramblers aware when the h e he tae aang caytomry hay dei 
brushed off these troublesome aeeauiniaa ton per eee co 4 parr fge ene 

: ‘ adjacent countries, have been naturalized i 
some distant spot to which th : : ; ized in 
iagly carried + ale (it eh by pd yr bene England ; = the pericarps of tropical climates 
e 
convenient for their germination) that they SSeotland. wThe fi rat reper * sins 
have fulfilled the grand and secret Q eee Teen 
the Creator purposes of 6 peed left on the Norway coast are princi- 

Birds, too, are important agents in this diss Sd detained te cinsttenss Weekean 
ali of onads |, 1k te. etll encnia eset . 1@ fruit of the dogwood tree. These are 
gel pannmeee eiicte peer yeanertinen te en in so recent a state that they would un- 
will grow, although they may have pas af b wegen Mp sos Sati idee wa 

ak sed ¢ able eir growth and existe Wh 
through their bodies. Many of the i ¢ i ~o may ae 
° fo} "i : A 
op lisamaeellipen ee eeadype snea ar to countries better suited to their na- 
tk: on. ooath prcesoneyn ys ms ure, they germinate and colonize with a few 
when berries and similar fruits are ri * sada ee oe sere eridinies eed pies 
they often void the seeds of these ria little oars yoo a een 
MEE tes thie) saninan.ehe cain nee : ¢ a islands, as they appear above the waves 
a fact which every observer of nature re set z e Pacific, are speedily covered with a crop 
have noted, the sudden appearance of a suiaie® ot selene tenltthe a iss ha - 
leat ina ; : y é : 18 purpose, as it grows 
ih “oe eda its species was entirely luxuriantly in salt water; and it is, probably, 

The mistletoe bears a small white berry ¢ os aeiak cept -ceratiek gtr a a I 

é ‘formed lands 
with an extremely viscid pul i ’ . 
erat sora pent oy te gp Most of the seeds thus carried abroad never 
Bhd tebetance: and: to ‘cle is 18 giu- | goseaee: at all, as they fall either into situa- 
ion: ths vet ena re Pee esas Sener unfavorable for their growth, or upon 
they may chance to alight Deak shaded soil which is already preoccupied by other 
Wissks in? the ver na eye Armen pare The seeds thus unfavorably deposited, 
tended that they ehécla’ ots nature in- retain their vitality for a longer or shorter 

The ani veka: of Lh sd padi <nasen Such as have very thin and delicate 
dattnint, ‘too eamigeh stewed Seen : . envelopes, will die after a few weeks’ exposure ; 
feathered tribes, are buried by squirrel whi b rd ge as ang Petb: Same ten ore 
Ty <a ssneb cai cit. te s which 2decay much sooner than those which contain 
diy, taking walk in th Pp : a OneSalbumen. Other seeds, on the contrary, will 

e woods, the writer 2 retain their vitality for an indefinite length of 
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time. Peas taken from the. herbarium of ° these causes, by which the species are kept 
Tournefort, where they had remained for more 2 witlin prescribed limits, such is the fecundity 
than one hundred years, were made to germi-Sof Nature, that there can be no doubt that the 
nate in the botanical gardens at Paris. >seed from a single thistle or dandelion would, 
Dr. Lindley mentions the germination ofSin the course of a few years, be amply sufi. 
raspberry seeds found in 1834 in an ancient¢cient to cover with plants, not only every 
barrow, (tumulus) near Maiden Castle, along 2square inch of our:own globe, but the entire 
with coins of the Emperor Hadrian. The surface of every other planet in the solar sys- 
seeds were found in a coffin thirty feet belowetem. But although plants are so fertile, all 
the surface, and may have been from. one‘ multiply within prescribed limits, which they 
thousand six hundred to one thousand seven¢ cannot pass. Fecundity is, therefore no: bar. 
hundred years old. Srier to the variety which everywhere prevails, 
The organization of the seed appears to be¢ which is the principal charm of the vegetable 
so constructed as to preserve its latent vitality Screation, and from which we derive so'tuch 
from injury by adverse external circumstances, § pleasure and instruction. 
and with an especial reference to those mis-2 Our readers will now understand how itis 
haps which may befall it when separated from ¢ that the earth cherishes in her bosom, even in 
the parent plant. ethe depth of winter, innumerable’ seeds and 
Icebergs probably have some share in diffus-S spores; so that when spring comes, the floral 
ing plants, since they are often found loaded? beauty of the garden and country are again 
with masses of earth containing seeds, which >renewed. The most fragile floweret is thus 
they occasionally cast upon strange shores,¢ enabled to survive the cold. Even in winter, 
There is every reason to believe that, this) when vegetative life is comparatively torpid 
kind of influence was far more actively atSand inactive, Providence, with .unwearied 
work in the geological period immediately 2 hand, is ever engaged in fertilizing the earth, 
preceding the present. so that when the flowers of spring reawaken 
The repetition from year to year, at the?from their slumbers in the seed, they find, in 
proper season, of the same beautiful and evan- Can enriched and renovated soil, the elements 
escent floral forms, is rendered of sed po Seow of to their nutrition. The frost and 
certain, by the immense quantity of seed pro- snow of winter are of great service; the for: 
duced by the dying plant. On a castor-oil¢ mer breaks the hard masses of stone, and ren- 
plant, cultivated by the writer, ten clusters 5 ders the soil loose and porous; the latter 
of pericarps were counted; each cluster po Sapren a warm covering over the landscape, 
duced upwards of fifty pericarps, and each protecting the seeds which the winds have 
pericarp contained three seeds. The total S scattered, and the tender roots of plants. Snow 
number of seeds produced by this single plant 2 contains ammonia and other nourishing gases, 
was, therefore, one thousand five hundred.Sand when it melts, the plants drink im its 
Suppose each seed to germinate, and the plants ¢ nutritive constituents. Thus, when winter 
to arrive at maturity, the product of the next 2covers the earth with snow-storms, they fer- 
season would be two million two hundred'and ¢ ti}ize the earth quite as much as the showers 
fifty thousand, In other plants, the first crope which fall from the clouds in summer, and 
of seeds is still greater. It has been salenletad? tasers is even then really benevolent, al- 
that the sunflower produces four thousand though apparently stern and unpitying. 
seeds, and a single thistle twenty-four thou- 
sand, the first year; therefore, the second year's¢ The answer of Dr. Samuel Johnson to the 
crop would amount to sixteen million of seed > question—‘ Who is the most miserable man v 
in the former, and five hundred and seventy-§ was, ‘‘The man who cannot read on a rainy 
six million seeds in the latter instance, How?2day.” This was a sage reply. The person 
immense the amount of vegetable life which $ who can read, who is fond of reading, and has 
may spring from a single seed! Happily for? choice volumes at his command, has sources of 
mankind, every vegetable embryo is not des-Sentertainment opened to him of which the 
tined to give rise to a future progeny. Mil- ¢ ignorant are deprived, He substitutes intel 
lions of seeds or vegetable embryos are annually $lectual enjoyment in the place of sensual, and 
called into existence; but by a variety of¢athome and among books, appeases that hunger 
causes, their incipient life is destroyed. Many 2of the soul which others seek to appease 
seeds are used as food by animals, and many Sone place and another, and frequently from 
more decay, Were it not for the operation of? corrupt sources. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 


BY T. 8, ARTHUR, 

The last fretful child was in bed, and a2on his book, or away from the present. His 
hushed. quiet reigned through the house, With ¢ thought was with his wife and children, and on 
feet that stirred no echoes in the silent air, 2 his mind lay a pressure of concern. But what 
Mrs. Lawrence glided from the chambers, and‘ was it best for him to'say? That question 
returned to the room where her husband sat ¢ ® perplexed and kept him silent. He did not 
reading. He did not look up from the page? Swish to blame his wife, and hesitated on even 
on which his eyes were bent, nor seem to ob- (an intimation that the fault might lie at her 
serve her entrance. S door. She was very sensitive, and could not 

There was a weight on the heart of Mrs.¢bear to have him say a word that involved 
Iawrence as she sat down by her work-table 2 disapproval. 
under the gas-light, and took a small basket$ ‘What am I todo?” Mrs. Lawrence looked 
in her lap—a weight, and also a sense of re- (steadily at her husband, and paused as though 
lief. Her active, restless, noisy, and too often > expecting him to answer, ‘ You saw how it 
turbulent and contentious brood were asleep § was a little while ago.” 
and safe from outward harms; for this a senti- pe eg 
ment of thankfulness lay unspoken on herlips.§ Something in the voice of her husband, as 
Bat with the stillness that- succeeded came ?he uttered this single word, chafed on the feel- 
troubled memories, self-reproaches, questions‘ ings of Mrs. Lawrence. She was not ignorant 
a to the right and wrong of her own life of the fact that she had lost temper, and dealt 
among her children, doubts, fears, anxieties.‘ Srather harshly with Johnny before sending 

Not in sweet peace, like the passage of a¢him to bed, and that something in the voice of 
summer day, had closed the twilight hours in ) her husband sounded like accusation or rebuke. 
Mrs, Lawrence's home on the evening of her¢ ‘ WhatamI to do?” She repeated the ques- 
introduction to the reader. They had fallen 2tion with just a touch of asperity in her tones. 
in the rain of passion. Tired, fretted, and inl? “ There are two requisites of good govern- 
natured, the children met a like state in their 2ment,” said Mr. Lawrence, raising the book to 
mother; and angry authority chafed against ¢ his eyes, and affecting to read—‘ self-govern- 
blind wilfulness. So the day had closed ine (ment, and a wise administration. Without the 
storm; and now, in the brooding hush that $ former, the latter is impossible.” 
followed, Mrs, Lawrence sat down with the¢ He let the book fall into his lap, and looked 
pressure of misgiving on her heart. calmly at his wife, The quick blood was al- 

“What am I to do with these children?” ¢ready mounting to her face. She understood 

The words leaped out suddenly, giving Mr. ¢him thoroughly. 
lawrence a start. He did not, however, lets “‘T wish you had the trial of them for a 
his eyes fall away from the page he was read- 2week or two!” Mrs. Lawrence spoke with 
ing, nor, beyond a slight change of position, considerable sharpness. 
intimate @ consciousness that. his wife had 2 “T am not desirous of changing places, 
spoken.. When the full heart breaks silence, > Ruth,” answered the husband, in a calm, sooth- 
i¢does not usually rest in a single utterance.¢ing voice. “ The difficulty of yours I fully 
Mrs, Lawrence went on after a brief pause: understand; and I know that you are filling 

“Tam out of all heart with Johnny !” it far better than I could. Patience, forbear- 
. Mr, Lawrence let his book fall; and his eyes 2ance and self-control, are above all things 
test upon the shadowed. countenance of his‘ needed; and these are not my special virtues.” 
wile, 5 “T do the best I can,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 

“And Lydia is such a trial! So fretful andSher tones softening a little, but expressing 
itritable. Johnny keeps her in trouble all day ¢ more discouragement. 
long. You, don’t know what a time I have 2 “Are you certain about that?” 
with them.” $ The blood, which had commenced receding 
Still Mr. Lawrence didnot answer. Not Maat cet the face of Mrs. Lawrence, went flushing 


he was indifferent; not that, his thought was‘ back again, mounting to the very temples. 
(111) 
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time. Peas taken from the. herbarium ofthese causes, by which: the species are kept 
Tournefort, where they had remained for more 2 within prescribed limits, such is the fecundity 
than one hundred years, were made to germi-Sof Nature, that there can be no doubt that the 
nate in the botanical gardens at Paris, 2seed from a single thistle or dandelion would, 
Dr. Lindley mentions the germination ofSin the course of a few years, be amply sufi- 
raspberry seeds found in 1834 in an pncients cient to cover with plants, not only every 
barrow, (twmulus) near Maiden Castle, along 2square inch of ourown globe, but the entire 
with coins of the Emperor Hadrian. The¢surface of every other planet in the solar sys- 
seeds were found in a coffin thirty feet below?2tem. But although plants are so fertile, all 
the surface, and may have been from one $ multiply within prescribed limits, which they 
thousand six hundred to one thousand seven ¢ cannot pass. Fecundity is, therefore no: bar: 
hundred years old. Srier to the variety which everywhere prevails, 
The organization of the seed appears to be¢ which is the principal charm of the vegetable 
so constructed as to preserve its latent vitality >creation, and from which we derive so/much 
from injury by adverse external circumstances, ¢ pleasure and instruction. 
and with an especial reference to those mis-? Our readers will now understand how itis 
haps which may befall it when separated from ¢ that the earth cherishes in her bosom, even in 
the parent plant. ethe depth of winter, innumerable: seeds and 
Icebergs probably have some share in diffus- spores ; 80 that when spring comes, the floral 
ing plants, since they are often found loaded? beauty of the garden and country are again 
with masses of earth containing seeds, which >renewed. The most fragile floweret is thus 
they occasionally cast upon strange shores,¢ enabled to survive the cold. Even in winter, 
There is every reason to believe that, this)when vegetative life is comparatively toxpid 
kind of influence was far more actively atSand inactive, Providence, with . unwearied 
work in the geological period immediately 2hand, is ever engaged in fertilizing the earth, 
preceding the present. so that when the flowers of spring reawaken 
The repetition from year to year, at the?from their slumbers in the seed, they findjin 
proper season, of the same beautiful and evan- 5 an enriched and renovated soil, the elements 
escent floral forms, is rendered additionally (necessary to their nutrition. The frost and 
certain, by the immense quantity of seed soe | jaa of winter are of great service; the for: 
duced by the dying plant. On a castor-oil¢ mer breaks the hard masses of stone, and ren- 
plant, cultivated by the writer, ten clusters?ders the soil loose and porous; the latter 
of pericarps were counted; each cluster pro-Sgpreads a warm covering over the landscape, 
duced upwards of fifty pericarps, and each protecting the seeds which the winds have 
pericarp contained three seeds. The total scattered, and the tender roots of plants. Snow 
number of seeds produced by this single plant 2 contains ammonia and other nourishing gases, 
was, therefore, one thousand five hundred.Sand when it melts, the plants -drink ‘im its 
Suppose each seed to germinate, and the plants¢ nutritive constituents. Thus, when winter 
to arrive at maturity, the product of the next ocovers the earth with snow-storms, they fer- 
season would be two million two hundred and 6 tilize the earth quite as much as the showers 
fifty thousand, In other plants, the first crop¢ which fall from the clouds in summer, ‘and 
of seeds is still.greater. It has been sclenlethed Statins is even then really benevolent, al- 
that the sunflower produces four thousand though apparently stern and unpitying. 
seeds, and a single thistle twenty-four thou- 
sand, the first year; therefore, the second year's¢ The answer of Dr. Samuel Johnson to the 
crop would amount to sixteen million of seed $question— Who is the most miserable man’ 
in the former, and five hundred and seventy-$ was, ‘‘The man who cannot read on a rainy 
six million seeds in the latter instance. How ?day.” This was a sage reply. The person 
immense the amount of vegetable life which $ who can read, who is fond of reading, and has 
may spring from a single seed! Happily for 2 choice volumes at his command, has sources of 
mankind, every vegetable embryo is not des-Sentertainment opened to him of which the 
tined to give rise to a future progeny. Mil-¢ignorant are deprived, He substitutes intel- 
lions of seeds or vegetable embryos are annually $lectual enjoyment in the place of sensual, and 
called into existence; but by a variety of¢athome and among books, appeases that hunger 
causes, their incipient life is destroyed. Many 2of the soul which others seek to appease m@ 
seeds are used as food by animals, and many $one place and another, and frequently from 
more decay, Were it not for the operation of? corrupt sources. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 


BY T. 8, ARTHUR, 

The last fretful child was in bed, and a2on his book, or away from the present. His 
hushed, quiet reigned through the house, With $ thought was with his wife and children, and on 
feet that stirred no echoes in the silent air, ¢ his mind lay a pressure of concern. But what 
Mrs. Lawrence glided from the chambers, and$ was it best for him to'say? That question 
returned to the room where her husband sat< perplexed and kept him silent. He did not 
reading. He did not look up from the page wish to blame his wife, and hesitated on even 
om which his eyes were bent, nor seem to ob-¢an intimation that the fault might lie at her 
serve her entrance. Sdoor. She was very sensitive, and could not 

There was a weight on the heart of Mire. obeat to have him say a word that involved 
Iawrence as she sat down by her work-table 2 disapproval. 
under the gas-light, and took a small basket$ ‘What am I to do?” Mrs, Lawrence looked 
in her lap—a weight, and also a sense of re-¢steadily at her husband, and paused as though 
lief. Her active, restless, noisy, and too often ) expecting him to answer, ‘‘ You saw how it 
turbulent and contentious brood were asleep § was a little while ago.” 
and safe from outward harms; for thisasenti-) ‘‘ Yes,” 
nent of thankfulness lay unspoken on her lips.s Something in the voice of her husband, as 
But, with the stillness that: succeeded came he uttered this single word, chafed on the feel- 
troubled memories, self-reproaches, questions ‘ings of Mrs. Lawrence. She was not ignorant 
# to the right and wrong of her own life2of the fact that she had lost temper, and dealt 
among her children, doubts, fears, anxieties. Srather harshly with Johnny before sending 

Not in sweet peace, like the passage of a¢him to bed, and that something in the voice of 
summer day, had closed the twilight hours in ) her husband sounded like accusation or rebuke. 
Mrs, Lawrence's home on the evening of her$ ‘ WhatamI to do?” She repeated the ques- 
introduction to the reader. They had fallen 2 tion with just a touch of asperity in her tones. 
inthe rain of passion. Tired, fretted, and ill-§ ‘‘ There are two requisites of good govern- 
natured, the children met a like state in their ment,” said Mr. Lawrence, raising the book to 
mother; and angry authority chafed against‘ his eyes, and affecting to read—“ self-govern- 
blind wilfulness. So the day had closed in¢ment, anda wise administration. Without the 
storm; and now, in the brooding hush that‘ former, the latter is impossible.” ' 
followed, Mrs. Lawrence sat down with the? He let the book fall into his lap, and looked 
pressure of misgiving on her heart. calmly at his wife, The quick blood was al- 

“What am I to do with these children?” omgaay mounting to her face. She understood 

The words leaped out suddenly, giving Mr. him thoroughly. 
lawrence a start. He did not, however, letS ‘I wish you had the trial of them for a 
his eyes fall away from the page he was read- ¢ week or two!” Mrs. Lawrence spoke with 
ing, nor, beyond a slight change of position, ‘considerable sharpness. 
intimate a consciousness that his wife had? “I am not desirous of changing places, 
spoken... When the full heart breaks silence, 2 Ruth,” answered the husband, in a calm, sooth- 
i¢does not. usually rest in a single utterance.¢ing voice. ‘“ The difficulty of yours I fully 
Mrs, Lawrence went.on after a brief pause: understand; and I know that you are filling 

“Tam out of all heart with Johnny |” it far better than I could. Patience, forbear- 
Mr, Lawrence let his book fall; and his eyescance and self-control, are above all things 
tet-upon the shadowed. countenance of his‘ needed; and these are not my special virtues.” 
Wife, “T do the best I can,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 

“And Lydia is such a trial! So fretful andSher tones softening a little, but expressing 
itritable. Johnny keeps her in trouble all day ¢ more discouragement. 
long. You, don’t know what a time I have “ Are you certain about that?” 
with them.” : The blood, which had commenced receding 


; 
3 


Still Mr. Lawrence did not answer, Not that >from the face of Mrs. Lawrence, went flushing 


he was indifferent; not that, his thought was ‘back again, mounting to the yery temples. 
(111) 
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“Yes, I am certain!” she spoke emphat-< Mr. Lawrence ceased speaking, and an ex. 
cally, and then shut her lips with a close pres- ¢ pression of pain went over his countenance, for 
sure. esuddenly his wife dropped her face into her 

“If we were all doing the best in our power, Shands and commenced sobbing. The truth he 
Ruth, our lives would be far nearer perfection ¢ wished her to see had gone home. From any 
than they are. Heaven knows, my short-com- Sother lips she could have taken the admonition 
ings are a continual reproach. So, take that Scalmly, but nothing gave her such deep griefas 
back, my dear, and think it over a little.” othe knowledge that her husband saw in herany 

There was something so impassioned, and so § fault. She was not angry, but hurt and humili. 
kind in her husband's manner, that the excite- Sated. It was plain, from his language, thathe 
ment in Mrs. Lawrence's mind began to re Seeding her government in the household ex. 


away; and thought grew clearer in conse-¢ceedingly defective—so at least it seemed to 
quence. $ her—and the impression that this judgment was 
“7 might do better, I suppose,” was her an- ¢correct went profoundly into her own conyvic- 
swer, in a falling tone: “but no one is per- tions. And, in truth, her dealings with herlit- 
fect.” tle family were not in all things wisely ordered, 
“Of course not. If we were perfect, there ? Just the thing most needed her husband had 
would be no occasion for trial and discipline. $ suggested—self-government. But she couldnot 
But, one thing is certain, we might all come aereceive the suggestion without pain, at least 
great deal nearer to perfection than we are in Snot from him. 
the habit of doing. Isn't that so?” @ Only a few moments did Mrs. Lawrence sit 
“Yes.” The admission came half reluctantly. sobbing ; then she arose, and passing from the 
“Tt isso in my case,” said Mr. Lawrence.$room went to the chamber where her children 
‘Not a day closes, in which I do not look back 2 were asleep, and throwing herself, in half aban- 
and sigh over short-comings. The great source $donment of feeling, across a bed, let the tears 
of all our troubles in life, Ruth, lies within our. ¢fiow at will. Ah, that was indeed an hour of 
selves. I see this more clearly every day. If I $ bitterness ! But the lesson had gone home, 
could always be right with myself—if I could? Mr. Lawrence sighed as his wife left the 
always possess my soul in calmness—I could -room, and then turned to his book, but he knew 
deal with events as they touched me, and rarely $a8 little of its contents an hour afterwards as 
experience a jar. It is from an undue reaction Sthen. 
against the circumstances of life that I experi-$ On the next morning, with a prayer on her 
ence so many disturbances. And as it is with <lips for strength and patience, Mrs. Lawrence 
me, so itis with you and others. This getting Sleft the pillow where sleep had been sweet for 
right with ourselves is the great achievement.” oat least a portion of the night. Already the 
Mrs. Lawrence dropped her eyes away from ¢voices of her waking children admonished her 
her husband’s face, and sat silent for some time. Sthat duty must begin. Through many wakeful 
“ Without self-government,” said Mr. Law- chours had she reviewed the past, admitting its 
rence, seeing that his wife did not reply, and Serrors, and resolving to do differently in the 
wishing to turn her thought exactly into the ¢time to come, and now the time was at hand. 
true channel, “it is impossible rightly to gov- cAn angry cry from one of the children senta 
ern others. We must be calm ourselves, if we shiver along her nerves, and gave her hearts 
wish to produce calmness in other minds; pa-cquick throb. She understood its meaning. 
tient, if we would produce patience; just andSJohnny, her oldest boy, had wilfully annoyed 
discriminating, if we would produce like con- chis sister. Usually on such occasions, which 
ditions. It is the disturbance we ourselves S were of daily, and sometimes of almost hourly 
feel that so often creates disturbance in those ¢occurrence, the mother would come down likes 
we seek to influence. Now, let your thoughts Sstorm on the offender, and she felt impelled to 
go down into your own consciousness, Ruth, ¢do so now. But, conscious of her own dis- 
and see how it has been with you in this and ° turbed state, and aware that, if she gave way 0 
other days of more than ordinary trial with Sher feelings, all self-control was gone, she stood 
our restless, impulsive, hard to govern chil- ¢still for a little while, to collect her thoughts, 
dren. From some cause your nerves were un- >and then went, with slow steps and a repressed 
strung, and you were not able to possess your ¢manner into the room occupied by the chil- 
soul in patience. In almost your first contact 2dren. 
with your children there came a jar, and after “What is the trouble here?” she asked, but 
that everything went wrong.” 2in a voice so strange to them under the cir 
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cumstances that they all grew silent, and seeing the effect, saw the cause also—and she 
jooked at her in mute inquiry. (felt both encouragement and rebuke. What 
“ What is it, Johnny?” There was no threat > had wrought this almost magical change? It 
of punishment, no anger, no excitement in the was self-discipline! She perceived and ac- 
mother’s tones, but a tender concern, that was; knowledged the truth. Getting power over 
almost sad. Sherself was the first and greatest difficulty. 
“There it is,” said the boy, drawing his; That attained, and all beyond was compara- 
hand from behind him, and reaching a doll’s > 2 tively easy. 
head to Lydia. He had just snatched it from< At the breakfast-table, Mrs. Lawrence no- 
her. ‘I was only in fun.” 0 ticed that the children appeared to regard her 
“Do you think that the right kind of fun, with a half curious interest. Johnny took his 
Johnny?” asked Mrs. Lawrence, in a calm, 2 2 place quietly, instead of in the noisy, dashing 
serious voice. Then she added: ‘Come, Lydia, Sway peculiar to that young gentleman; and 
I want you to dress quickly this morning. ¢ ’ Lydia, freed from his annoyances, forgot her- 
You're almost always late in getting ready.” $ self so far as to give sisterly attention to a 
There was something so unusual in the way 5 little brother who occupied a high seat by her 
their mother spoke to them, that the children > side. 
moyed to the work of dressing themselves $ But an incident occurred that came near 
with an alacrity and good temper that sur- destroying the harmonious balance of things 
prised Mrs. Lawrence. In lacing one of his > thas far maintained—a éommon incident, and 
shoes, Johnny broke the tie, when a word of? one with which few mothers exercise patience. 
impatience fell from his lips. On the very > SA cup of milk and water was overturned, and 
last occasion of a similar accident, the snap of? the contents left upon the table-cloth. It was 
the tie had been responded to by Mrs. Law- > Johnny’s work, and carelessly done. 
tence in the sentence, angrily spoken, “Ther $ “You!” Only: that one word escaped the 
ibis again, you careless boy! I believe you? lips of Mrs. Lawrence; but the flash in her 
break your shoe-strings on purpose!” Of eyes, and *the color on her face, betrayed the 
course, such a speech did not in any way im-¢ irritation that was near overmastering her. 
prove Johnny’s temper. Now, with the im-$ Instead of smarting reproof, however, there 
patient word, his eyes went up to the face of? came a kind remonstrance, and the startled 
his mother, half fearfully, half deprecatingly. 2 boy looked grieved and grateful at the same 
He had felt the pleasant warmth of her sunnier ¢ moment. 
mood, and did not wish it changed. It was) “I didn’t mean to do it, mother. It was an 
grateful to his young heart. The old impulse ¢ accident,” he said, with a troubled air, instead 
stirred the mother’s feelings at sound of the’ of the defiant or indifferent one usual on these 
breaking cord ; but she was in the better way,‘ occasions. ‘“ And I’m sorry.” 
ad not easily to be pushed aside. It was? A grave quiet followed this incident, for all 
surely worth an effort to keep her feet therein. } felt how narrowly they had escaped a scene of 
$0, forcing back the wave of passion, she said, ¢ passionate disturbance, which, contrasted with 
kindly : ‘ the harmony that prevailed, made them shrink 
% ie it broken so badly that we must throw? {from its bare imagination. Peace, order and 
itaway?” And stooping to examine the cord, >a spirit of mutual kindness were felt to be so 
the answered her own question, in a cheerful’ sweet, that the danger of losing them gave an 
way: “Oh, no. A knot here will make it all impression of pain. By none were the means 
tight. Shall I tie it for you?” of escape more vividly realized than by Mrs. 
“Oh, no, mother, I can do it myself,” re-2 Lawrence. She saw that on her successful 
plied Johnny, in a bright, brave voice, and he‘ effort at controlling an impatient spirit, every- 
bent over the shoe with the earnestness of a? thing was due. Had the stormy words, which 
tight purpose. ‘leaped to her tongue, found an utterance, how 
“Don’t pull quite so hard, dear,” said Mrs. would all have changed in a moment! She 
lawrence, as she saw Johnny begin the work‘ was not so cheerful during the rest of this 
of lacing his boot again after the tie was; meal; but her subdued gentleness of manner, 
mended. and thoughtful attention to the wants of every 
“No, ma’am, I'll take care.’ child, more than made up for the sunnier 
How quickly kind, coun eA dealing with > countenance, and as effectually repressed dis- 
this impulsive, self-willed child had wrought | ‘order and unkindness 
‘change in his temper; and his mother,in When had a meal passed, before this one, 
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free from strife among the children, or angry >¢hildren had gone after leaving the breakfast. 
reproof from the mother? The occasion wasSroom. Her usual way of coming upon them f 
memorable. ¢ when they were in trouble among themselyes, 

‘How well the children behaved this morn-> was with a loud, imperious demand, and g 
ing,” said Mr. Lawrence, as he stood drawing (hurried execution of punishment on the one 
on his overcoat, preparatory to going out.)that appeared, at the first glance, most in 
There was a tone of pleasure in his voice; ‘fault. Nearly always a certain degree of in. b 
and something beyond this, also, not to be?justice was involved in these punishments, 
concealed—approval of his wife, and encour-Sand their effects were, in consequence, eyil 
agement to persevere. He would not have< instead of good. Of this she was often pain. 
ventured in words all that he wished look and § fully conscious. th 
voice to convey. § So quietly did Mrs. Lawrence now enter the 

“Better than usual,” she simply replied. ? nursery, that the children were not aware of 
Then, after a pause, added: “If it would onlySher presence until she was half across the 


last.” ¢room. Suddenly the strife ceased, and Johnny 
“And why not?” Mr. Lawrence ventured toSand Lydia, who were in angry contention, 
say. ¢ hushed their discord and stood with a rebuked 


“Children are very uncertain. Their moods \shamefacedness before their mother, in marked «) 
change like the changing wind, or like the‘contrast with their usual air of dogged def 
skies of April.’ 5 ance or shrinking fear on these unhappily too 

‘Be a sun in their April sky, dear,” said Mr. ‘ frequent occasions. 

Lawrence, kissing his wife tenderly, and then,2 ‘This is very sad, my children,” said Mr, § ap 
not waiting to see the effect of his words,‘ Lawrence, with grief instead of anger in her § ™ 


turned off and lefi#for the day’s business. evoice. And then sitting down among them, fro 
Mrs. Lawrence stepped into the parlor alone, ‘ with calmness and patience, went to the real § ' 
and sat down with tears in her eyes. Very ;cause of trouble, and succeeded in gaining ie 
clearly opened her duty before her. She saw > What she had never gained before, a mutual ; 
the way in which she should walk; but had$penitent acknowledgment of wrong, and 4 ‘ 
she strength to keep her feet therein? Self: promise to be kinder and more forbearing one rad 
conquest first! Yes, that was the requirement 5 towards another. tho 


now. How easy had been the control of the? It would require many pages to give all the con 
children thus far, after self-control was gained. ° incidents, trials, selt-discipline and self-coa- grie 


How clearly she had seen what was best to be quests on that day ; and they would be found iia 
said and done, and what a power had dwelt in ) deeply interesting to every true mother, By J lin 


mildly spoken sentences. Obedience hadseemed / the strength of genuine love for her children, § the 
spontaneous. Act followed word as by en-2into which flowed a heavenly power, Mrs. whi 
rem 


chantment. Ere yet her thoughts ran clear, Lawrence kept the balance of her mind; and 
came a new occasion for prompt work. Left- when the evening shadows fell again, and her pe 
a 


only a few minutes to themselves, the na- ‘husband came home, there was sweet tranquil- A 
tural tendencies of the children had borne ‘lity, order, love and peace in their dwell thes 
them away into strife. Johnny, the master of / ing. Hon 


discord among them, forgetful of the pleasant5 . “How pleasant the children are with ome | 4, 
breakfast season, was at his old tricks again; ?another,” said Mr. Lawrence, in a low voie®, J fq, 
and the sign thereof was a passionate scream, Sleaning towards his wife, as she sat sewing, | soul 
followed by loud accusations from Lydia. after tea, and glancing at Johnny and Lydia, | then 
Mrs. Lawrence sprung to her feet, under the ° who were reading together from the pages of F Dos 
usual angry impulse felt on these occasions, ‘the same book. 
and, with the will to punish in her heart,> ‘Yes. She answered no further, bub, after 
strode across the room, and was in the hall ‘looking towards the children a few moments, x 
before thought and memory arrested her?with a calm, almost serious, yet not troubled re 
‘face, let her eyes fall again upon her sewing. that 


steps. 

“No—no—no! This is not the way!” And,¢ But the eyes of thought were looking away f 4... 
as she said this, she drew both hands tightly >down into her own soul, and conning the les- r 
against her breast and stood still for some<sons of that day's experience written in stFODg Ff tegp, 
moments, the strife between the children yet 2characters. frien 
going on. Then, with a deliberate movement, 5 “You must have discovered a new method | in th 
she went up'staire to the ‘nursery, where the of government,” said Mr. Lawrence. happ 
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The eyes of his wife were again lifted to his - <long enough for him to see tears beginning to 


face. ‘ suffuse them. 
“T have,” was her simple answer. é Nothing more was said. They understood 
“Indeed! Well, it seems working to a- Seach other. But the lessen of that day was the 
charm. Does it involve any secret?” ‘lesson of all succeeding days for Mrs. Law- 
“No.” Her eyes, in which light and feeling» rence. Many years have passed since then; 
began to play, were still upon his face. éand all who know her family, consider it the 
“On what is it founded ?” S best ordered, and her children the best dis- 


“On self-government.” Her eyes lingered ciplined of any within their circle. She had 
in those of her husband for a moment, ce tang the better way, and, learning, walked 
then fell down upon her work—lingered just‘ therein. 


LAY SERMONS. 
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“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. “4 that we can all do, if we are so mimded and think 


. é ‘ of it, without neglecting our own affairs. 
Se ee ot cee ae S I believe our own success would be greater 

Walking out to-day, as I was climbing wearily should we turn our attention more in this direc- 
up a hill, I saw a man coming down it who looked@ tion, and by cultivating a feeling of interest in 
more weary than I felt, though it seemed more, the welfare of others, we should find a pleasure 
from the expression of his face, a soul weariness? accompanying our duty. Thi@is trite, but it con- 
than a weariness of the body. As he came near,‘ tains more than we realize, if we have not tried it. 
I saw it was an acquaintance whom I had not seen ¢ It is like those sayings that have been “hammered 
before for a year. Not an intimate acquaintance, § on the ear” till they do not convey to us their full 
but a person whom I had met several times. meaning. 

I hardly recognized him now. How he had And we can never know the full meaning of the 
aged in the past year. He had beenerect. His > command, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” until 
shoulders were stooping now. I have seen this<¢ we have set ourselves in earnest to practise it. 
come on a person in one day from some sudden >We cannot know what joy it brings, we cannot 
grief. How mysterious these things are—how 2 know how our own success is assisted by it, pro- 
little we understand their causes. There were $ vided we do not put our neighbor before ourselves, 
lines in the face of this man that I had not seen? which is not required. I wish everybody would 
there before. Deep brackets enclosed his mouth, Stry it a little more than they do, and see. If we 
which was compressed as if with inward pain. I had a desire to help our neighbors in this way, we 
remembered hearing that he had lost a son a fewS would see plenty of opportunities, as I said, to. 
months before. This was the effect of that loss, of S further the interests of our neighbors, without 
that sorrow. edolneting in the least from the proper manage- 

And how coldly and indifferently we pass by $ ment of our own affairs. 
these way-marks of grief that meet us every day.¢ I truly believe that the constitution of things is 
How indifferent we are to the sorrows of others !6 such that our happiness, our own worldly success 
How little we sorrow with their sorrow, or are joy-¢ will be advanced by it. I believe there is a law of 
ful with their joy—shut up from them heart and § this kind that rules in human affairs, about which 
soul! What does the Bible say? “Rejoice with too little has been said, which we do not under- 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” ¢ stand as clearly as we ought. I feel sure that I 
Do we obey its great behest? We should live as, have seen its practical working. And I think the 
ome great brotherhood. With other’s sorrow we success of people is in proportion to their observ- 
thould grieve, be joyful with their joy. S ance of this law in its true spirit—the spirit of the 

We cannot take all the burdens of our neigh-¢ golden rule—“ Do to others,” &e. 
bors upon our own shoulders, but we can lighten > If we understood it aright, even selfishness 
them if we are so minded. We do not think of it;¢ would lead us to be less selfish. I wish I had 
that is, we think of it too little for those who power to expound this law, to make it clear. What 
‘sume the Christian character. need, when one so much greater than I has done 

IT had a friend who was an example in this ¢ it? He commanded its observance, yet men do 
Tespect, and taught his family so. They felt a5 not heed. But I did not sit down to preach a 
friendly interest in the affairs of their neighbors, 7 sermton, but to say something of the example of a 
in their success or failure, their happiness or un-‘ friend, who, it seems to me, is a true Christian 
happiness. They aided them in those little ways? ? pattern in this respect—the observance of the law 
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of love. Thinking how the unhappy face of the into the poor human soul, and allays the tumult, 
man I met would make so little difference in the’ Let us believe the angels of God meet us then. 
happiness of those that met him, led me tothink> If a friend is bowed down with sorrow, how 
how indifferent we are to the sorrows, the per-< forcibly are we drawn towards him—how the 
plexities of others, even when we can relieve them. ‘noblest and best feeling in our nature is awakened 
And this brought to mind my friend, who makes > If in a state of excitement, and our anger is roused, 
it a duty and a pleasure to increase the happiness‘ and we speak harsh words, how soon after does 
of those around him, and to diminish their griefs 2 there steal over us imperceptibly the softest touch 
and perplexities, outside of his own family con-‘ of regret, and pity, and sorrow, and shame. The 
nections and immediate friends—who regards all‘ good angels met us then, and looked into our eyes, 
men as his brethren in a greater or less degree. 2 until a little atom of angel-nature stole into and 
2 permeated our very souls, 

“THE ANGELS OF GOD MET HIM.” $ How good it is to be just a Jittle like the angels! 

BY ROSELLA. With “all things working together for good to us, 

“Has it been well with you to-day?” I asked ¢ because we love God,” and with the blessed angels 
our friend, the Principal of the village Academy,‘ looking down upon us with love and pity, and 
as he came in the evening; his hat pushed aren “having charge concerning us,” what could be 
from his forehead, a bouquet of wild flowers in his greater or higher, or help to fill our souls with a 
hand, and his face all aglow from the peace that $ purer happiness? 
filled his soul. * ; This glorious thought lifts us above all earthly 
“Yes,” was his reply; “nothing "aeaoeg fit for a time, and we walk in the light 





without and peace within.” that is neither of sea or land, feeling almost as 
I knew that when he left home in the morning though we were consecrated to a greater purpose, 
all was not peace within, and I looked up, the We see so blindly here; we press sorrows to our 
thought meeting me like something tangible, rightS bosoms, when instead of sorrows they are golden 
in my face, ‘‘ And Jacob went on his way, and the’ blessings; we weep over the gloomy places we are 
angels of God met him.” The tears came into my‘ treading, and see only black darkness, while the 
eyes, and a quick sob caught my breath as I) very light of His glorious countenance is illuming 
thought, ‘Why may not the blessed angels meet 2 our way. With closed lips we shut in quivering 
this man—tried every day with vexations? Surely5cries that He hears and pities; we hunger after 
he has need of much help.” 2 the pure, and true, and beautiful, when it lies just 
Doubtless they had met him, though he felt not 5 beyond us, waiting for our coming—a purity that 
their presence, and heard not the rustling of their> nothing can sully, a truth perfect that will never 
wings. change, the beautiful which is fadeless, imperish- 
And do we not meet them every day? If we) able, and passes not away forever. 
are angry, and think hard things of another, how Oh, that for our souls’ sake we might so live that 
often the unkind feeling changes into sweet, vate the holy angels of God would meet us and minister 
thoughts of tenderness, and we grow forgiving,~ unto us every day, not only to lead us impercepti- 
and meek, and ashamed of the storm that rose 2 bly from evil, but to find us with serene faces and 
‘ within our breasts. Ssunny thoughts, walking in the low, sweet paths 
I wonder if a white-winged messenger looks _— pleasantness and peace ! 
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THE WHITE KID. 5 They were poor, too. But they trusted in their 

BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. ¢ Heavenly Father, and made His Word the rule of 

Far away over the sea, in a mountainous coun-“ their daily life. They were honest, industrious 
try, a little boy named Rupert lived with his S and prudent, and made the most of the little they 
mother and grandmother. It was a strange, wildChad. There was a garden which Rupert and his 
place where their cottage stood. Rocks surroundedS mother together managed to cultivate, and the 
it, and at a little distance gushed a waterfall, with 2 produce of this, except what was needed for their 
sweet, rippling music. The father was a watch-S own frugal table, was sold. Two or three wealthy 
maker, and he had left his family to travel on foot 2 families lived at no great distance, and as there 
to Geneva, dispose of his watches, and procure a¢ was no market-town very near, it was as much al 
fresh supply of material. But he had been long S accommodation to them to be supplied with 
away, and they thought he would never return. ¢ vegetables, fruit and milk by Bertha Van Shalie, 
The path over the rocks was so dangerous, it was 0 as it was to her. The grandmother spun and 
no wonder they were troubled. ¢ knitted; and in these simple ways the little family 
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managed to get along and provide for the coming; his will. He had a pony, kept solely for his use, 
winter; but they sorely missed the kind father‘ dogs, deer and pheasants; but he coveted this one 
with his strong hands and loving heart. 2 little kid, the poor boy’s only pet and plaything. 
One day, when Rupert was returning home with ¢ He grew very angry when he found Rupert was 
his basket and pail, having been to carry the milk ‘ resolved not to sell the kid, and wished to fight, 
and vegetables, he heard a faint bleat. It sounded: but did not dare, for, though Rupert was nearly 
like a lamb or kid, but he could not be sure, it was } ) three years younger, he was much stronger than 
go feeble and far off. He stopped and listened. ? Seigbert, whose frame had not been developed by 
It came again and again, and seemed like a cry of‘ vigorous exercise, but enervated by idleness and 
distress. Te thought a moment. It was near2 luxury. 
night, and he had some little distance yet to travel. But he cherished his ill-will toward the poor 
He was hungry, too, and the warm oat-cake and > boy. He tried repeatedly to entice the kid away, 
bowl of new milk which he well knew would be‘ but to no purpose. Then he attempted to set his 
ready for him, tempted him to hurry home. But > dog on her as she was quietly grazing; but Rupert 
again the low, feeble cry reached his ears, and he< came in sight, and he was too much afraid of his 
would no longer hesitate. He put down his basket‘ strength and courage to do him an injury openly. 
and pail in a safe place, and then picked his way 2 But having no better purpose in his heart, and 
over the rocks, carefully marking the trees as he‘ nothing to do to prevent his plotting evil, he laid 
passed, that he might retrace his steps without 2a plan to hurt the kid, and slay it if he could. He 
delay. Every few moments he paused and listened ‘ contrived a snare or pitfall, which he covered with 
for the sound; and guided by that, he found a furze to conceal it from sight, and he hoped the 
poor little kid, but two or three days old, stand- kid would fall into it. But a day or two after- 
ing beside its mother, licking her face and bleat-< wards, Rupert was searching carefully for some 
ing piteously. The goat seemed to be old, and, medicinal plants, which grew wild in that region, 
probably had been burt in some way. She was: and which his grandmother used to make a sirup 


breathing very feebly when Rupert reached her, ¢ for her cough, and discovered the whole thing. 
‘ He had no doubt whose doing it was, even before 


but she looked up in his face with an earnest, \ 
pleading gaze as he stooped over her and rubbed < he found a cambric handkerchief marked with 
her head gently, talking to her in low, soothing ) Seigbert’s name in full, and which he had lost in 
5 his haste. 


tones. 
Rupert was very indignant, but be carried home 


Rupert took the kid in his arms. It was ae 
beautiful little animal, white as snow. The old > the handkerchief, showed it to his mother, and told 
goat lived only a few minutes, and Rupert care-¢her all about it. She opened the Bible, and 
fully retraced his way, carrying the kid. He? pointed to the words— 
found his basket and pail, and hastened home as) “ Resist not evil.” 
fast as he could with his arms so loaded, lest his$ “Do good to those that hate you.” 
mother and grandmother should be anxious about? “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
him. They were at first surprised, but, when he > Who trespass against us. 
had told his story, said he had done just right. ¢ “You wouldn’t like to go to bed without your 

The little kid was weak for a time, and needed ? prayer to-night, would you, Rupert?” she asked, 

the tender care and nursing it received. But it} affectionately. 
soon grew strong and healthy, and followed Rupert § “No, mother,” he replied, “I should not. But 
about like a dog. As the cold weather came on, ¢ it seems hard to forgive that boy.” 
the kid slept at the foot of Rupert’s bed, and shee “ I know it does,” she answered. “You cannot 
kept his feet nicely warm all through the long,‘ do it of yourself, but you can in the strength of 
cold nights. He called her Snow-flake, and loved< the Lord. And think, Rupert, is he not to be 
ler very much. After the kid had grown a good? pitied? You would not exchange places with him, 
deal, and had become so dear to Rupert that he< even in this world, with all those wicked feelings 
could hardly have done without her—at least < in his heart, and you know what sort of life they 
would have missed her very sorely if he had been > lead to hereafter, if they remain unrepented, un- 
deprived of her—a boy belonging to one of the < forsaken.” 
Wealthy families already mentioned, took a fancy? ‘Yes, mother,” the boy replied, thoughtfully. 
to the little animal on account of her beauty andS “I would not exchange places with him; and, 
playful, affectionate ways, and urged Rupert to > especially, I wouldn’t exchange mothers,” he added, 
tell her to him. Rupert refused, kindly but> heartily, as he threw his arms around her and 
firmly. ¢ kissed her. ‘ You always help me to be good.” 

The boy, Seigbert, was an only son, and had > The next day, Rupert returned the handkerchief 
been so much indulged, so accustomed to have his< to Seigbert when he carried the milk and fruit. 
Own way, and get everything he asked for, that > Seigbert took it in sullen silence, feeling, for once, 
he had been growing more and more selfish and< somewhat ashamed of himself, as he saw that 
overbearing with every year. He was proud and 2 Rupert could not fail to understand all his plot, 
ill-tempered, expecting all around him to yield to* though the latter made no allusion to it. 
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He let him alone, however, for a time; though 
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some other way. We will try to think what is 


it is doubtful whether he would not again have>best. Always count us your friends.” 


tried to injure him, but for an incident that oc-? 
) his arms around her, and leaning his head on her 


curred about three weeks afterwards. 


“Mother,” said Rupert, after they left, putting 


When Seigbert went out on horseback, a servant 2 breast, “ did I not tell you I would not exchange 


always attended him. But he would sometimes 


mothers? 


slip out unobserved, and rove about by himself.? Not long after this, a poor man lost his way in 


His parents thought this a mere wayward fancy, 


¢ this wild place. 


Night was coming on, and after 


and though they did not like it, they passed it?trying in vain to find some landmark that he 


over, as they were in the habit of doing whatever 
in his course opposed their wishes. 

One day Rupert was busy in the garden, when 
he heard a quick, sharp cry, as of terror or pain, 
and throwing down his tools, he hastened to the 
place from which it came. Poor Seigbert had lost 
his footing and fallen over a precipice, but had 
caught at a branch of a half-uprooted tree. He 
could have held on only a few moments, and would 
inevitably have gone down to utter destruction 
had no one come to his aid. It was a wild, lonely 
spot; no one else was within call, and Rupert 
knew that whatever was to be done he must do, 
and quickly. 
for help, he threw himself instantly at full length 
upon the ground, and bracing himself against a 
rock, called out in a cheering tone, as he grasped 
the branch to which Seigbert clung—* Hold on! 
Hold on with all your might! I’ll pull you up!” 

It was done, and Seigbert was safe! 

There on the ground lay the two boys, side by 
side, for one was exhausted through muscular effort, 
and the other through fright. 
rise, and going to the nearest spring, he filled the 
tin cup he always wore tied to his belt, and re- 
turned with it to Seigbert. 
them very much, and Seigbert said, as he grasped 

Rupert’s hand—“ Forgive me! No, you have for- 
given, and your forgiveness has conquered me! I 


will never harm you again!” 


knew, he became quite bewildered. ‘ What shall 
I do?” he said aloud. “I thought I knew all this 
path. What has become of my home? Shall I 
find all as I left it? God help me! Mayhap it 
was a rash act to leave them so, but I thought 
soon to better their lot. And not a word have I 
had of them all these months! God pity me!” he 
said again. 

A beautiful, snow-white kid sprang out from 
some furze, close beside him, and as she leaped 
along the rugged path, a strange impulse to follow 
her came over him. He could not account for it, 
but the feeling was so strong that he went after 


With a silent uplifting of bis heart ¢ her as fast as he could, thinking that as he was com- 


pletely at a loss to find his way, he might as well 
try her course as any other direction and it might 
be providentially designed to lead him to some 
habitation. Can you guess my story now? The 
snow-white kid was the same Rupert had rescued, 
and the wanderer was his own fathor, guided thus 
to his home. 
And now for the reason of his long absence. 


Rupert was first toc He arrived safely in Geneva, but instead of sell- 


ing his watches there, and returning immediately, 
as he had been accustomed to do, he was offered 


The water refreshed § very liberal pay if he would go to America ina 


ship just ready to leave port, and carry a large 
number of watches which had been ordered by 
houses in New York and Philadelphia. He was 
known to be thoroughly trustworthy, and the 


“But for you, mother,” said Rupert, when he) Geneva merchant desired very much to secure his 


had told her all, “but for you, perhaps I should 
not have tried to save him, for I knew I should 


risk my own life. 


services. He accepted the offer, and wrote to his 
wife, giving her all the reasons for his long ab- 


I almost hated him, when he? sence, and telling her when he hoped to return, 


laid that snare yg my poor little Snow-flake ; but 5 But he could not, of course, go home before the 


him now.’ 


I love 


2ship would sail, and he must accept the chance 


Seigbert, with his father and mother, came § when it was offered. 
down to the cottage to express their gratitude,? This letter, however, failed of its destination. 


and offer a present. Tears streamed down the 


¢ Afterwards the opportunities for writing were few, 


lady’s face, as she said to Rupert’s mother—“ But ) and for some reason no word reached his family. 


for your boy, I should have lost mine. Money can 
never pay for this; but we want to help you, and 
we shall always be your friends.” 

They offered to provide handsomely for the mo- 
ther and grandmother, and to take Rupert to their 
home, and bring him up as their own. But the 
boy respectfully yet firmly declined. 

“ Lady,” he said, 
my infancy. 
leave them,” 

“We do not blame you, my boy,” said the 
gent'eman. ‘You are right, doubtless. But you 
uust not refuse us the privilege of helping you in 


“these were the friends of 
You will not blame me that I cannot ? to America. They lived on much as before, though 


He fulfilled the trust placed in him, gave entire 
satisfaction to his employer, received his pay, and 
returned, safe and well, only troubled by anxiety 
in regard to his family. This was soon displaced 
by grateful joy. 

Seigbert’s father offered to build a new cottage 
for the Van Shalie family, but they thought it 
quite likely that after a few years they should go 


with many more comforts, as long as the old 
grandmother remained. Nota word was ever said 
to her about removal, for they knew it would be 
very hard for her to leave the old place—no other 
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on earth would ever seem fully home to her; but 5 for painting, and his kind friend sent him to Italy, 
after she was laid to rest, America became their? and provided every means for the study of his art. 
chosen land. 2 He became a celebrated artist; and when Seigbert 
Snow-flake went with them, but a little kid she S visited him in hig studio at Rome, he presented 
had, just like herself, Rupert some time before>him a painting representing the wild scenery of 
offered to Seigbert as a present, and it had been his old home, with a snow-white kid in the fore- 
gratefully accepted. ¢ ground, and not far distant a waterfall gushing 
Seigbert’s father settled an annuity upon the >from the rock. 
Van Shalies which helped them very much; ands Seigbert had become a Christian man; and grate- 
he assumed the expense of giving Rupert a liberal » ful tears sprang to his eyes, as he said to Rupert— 
education. This had been the air-castle of his?“ Your return of good for evil was the first thing 
earlier boyhood, and he well improved his oppor- >that touched my heart with longings for a better 
tunities. As he grew older, he developed a genius ¢ life.” 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


eae ew 


PRESERVED PeAcHES.—Choose the finest fruit, ¢ of travellers, especially those on long voyages, and 
not too ripe; peel them, and put them in a china‘ for all persons who are unable to obtain fresh and 
basin; clarify a sufficient quantity of sugar to>pure milk, we can recommend this preserved milk 
allow the fruit to float in the sirup. Boil this sugar¢ very strongly. 
until, on taking up a little with the finger and > 


thumb and separating them, the sugar forms a¢ SaLap Dressine witHouT O1.—Take the yelks 


thread which, when it breaks, leaves a drop onc of two fresh eggs, boiled hard, mash them in a 


each. Let it cool a little; pour it over the fruit, § plate with a silver fork, add a saltspoonful of salt 


and leave it. The next day drain away the sirup, 224 two spoonfuls of mustard; rub the whole well 


and boil it twelve or fifteen times, then pour it together. Add by degrees three spoonfuls of fresh 


again over the fruit, and repeat this process every ¢ cream and two of good vinegar, stirring all the time 
twenty-four hours for six days, each time adding 2 Until quite smooth. A spoonful of anchovy sauce 
alittle more sugar, and boiling it longer until at? may be added if the salad be intended to be eaten 
with lobster; but for cold meat, it would not be an 


improvement. ° 


last little raised balls are formed on its eed 
then add fruit, and boil together for a few minutes. 
‘When they have boiled up three or four times, 


Inx-Srarns.—Ink be taken from Moroce 
take all off the fire and put into glass jars. ee pepo a. 


by rubbing it with a flannel and soap, not very 
: : wet and then polishing it up with a dry, soft cloth 
ful to place a piece of paper the size of the pre-¢ flannel. To remove ink from wood, I have used 
serving pan on the surface of the sirup, to prevent > hair a teaspoonful of oil of vitrol, with a large 
the fruit rising above the sirup, and to keep it "ihe of water, touching the ink-spot with a 


the six days that the fruit is in the sirup, be care- 


equally moist. little on a feather. It must be done carefully, for 
0 4 if allowed to remain on too long, a white mark will 
RANGE Puppine.—Grata the peel of threes, made, and therefore it must be quickly rubbed 


oranges into a pint of good milk, with three ounces g off, and the process repeated if not efficient on the 
of sugar, and the crumb of a two-penny loaf, and ‘ first application 


the yelks of four eggs; let it just boil, steam it) 
through a cloth, add the juice of four oranges, and ¢ App_Le Toast.—Cut six apples in four quarters 
bake it thirty minutes. uae take the core out, peel and cut them in slices ; 
nual ¢ put in a saucepan an ounce of butter, then throw 
ConcentRateD Mitk.—The milk is a semi-solid ¢ over the apples about two ounces of white pounded 
consistence, having the taste of sweetened fresh 2? sugar and two tablespoonfuls of water; put the 
milk that has been warmed. Mixed with water ¢ saucepan on the fire, let it stew quickly, toss them 
and allowed to stand the cream rises to the surface > up, or stir with a spoon; a few minutes will do 
in a somewhat consistent form. Under the micro-2 them, When tender, cut two or three slices of bread 
soope the concentrated milk shows numerous very ‘ half an inch thick, put in a frying-pan two ounces 
minute crystals of pure sugar. When diluted 2 of butter, put on the fire, when the butter is melted, 
with water, the cream globules are visible in an § put in your bread, which fry of a nice yellowish 
Wiehanged condition, proving how slightly the2 color; when nice and erisp, take them out, place 
character of the milk has been altered by the‘ them on a dish, a little white sugar over the apples 
Means adopted for its preservation. For the wen ‘eben an inch thick. Serve hot. 
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Brrr Root SvGaR AND THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET. By ‘ the whole furnishing an argument for total abstj. 
E. B. Grant. Boston: Lee & Sheppard. nence which no specious excuses could controvert 
The object of this book is to show that theSor deny. The subject and the book are worth 

United States need not be dependent upon other? careful attention. 

countries, or, indeed, upon any one section of her 

own territory for the production of that very im- ? Racwen Nostz’s Experience. By Bruce Edwards. New 

portant article of consumption—sugar. York: National Temperance Society. 

One half of the book is taken up with a geneen One of the best temperance stories we have ever 
discussion of the profitableness of the manufacture¢read. We are told that the directors of the Scot. 
of sugar from beets, the history of what has al- S tish Temperance League offered a prize of one 
Sbundre guineas for the best temperance tale, and 

out of eighty manuscripts forwarded to them, se- 

tion. Sleeted this one as best deserving the reward. We 
In part second we have directions for the eulti- > can but feel that the prize must have been most 
vation of the beet, analysis of the different “ert fall of bestowed, for the story is thrillingly told, 


ready been done, and the comparative advantages 
of Europe and the United States for its produc- 


ties, suggestions as to soil, climate, use of ferti-S full of fresh incident, and presents the evils of 
lizers, and manner of harvesting the crop and uses 2 drinking in a way calculated to leave a deep im- 
of the leaves and pulp after the sugar is extracted. $ pression upon the most casual reader. 
The work is a very interesting one indeed, and > Rachel Noble is a young lady of strong common 
presents a subject really worthy of careful consid- ¢ sense looking out for “a work.” She answers an 
eration. There is no doubt that the importance 9 advertisement asking for a “ companion to a lady,” 
of the beet among vegetables for its nutritious ass the person to be ‘‘ not under twenty years of age, 
well as saccharine qualities has never been properly 2 and of firm, sensible temperament.” The resultis 
estimated. We wish all of our farmers, and those? that she is employed as such “companion,” and 
capitalists who have money awaiting investment, 5 her employer turns out to be the senior partner of 
could see this work, assured that it would lead¢ the firm of Morgan & Son, owning several small 
their attention to a very useful and important liquor shops in the town near which his family re 
means of gain. 2sides. Mrs. Morgan, for whom the “ companion of 
Tauperance Essays AND SELECTIONS FRom Dirrenent Av-9 firm, sensible temperament” is desired, is ill with 
raors. Collected and Edited by Edward C. Delavan. 2 one of her peculiar “attacks,” when she arri 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publica-S and does not recover for a day or two. When re- 
tion House. covered, she sends for Rachel to her room. Sheis 
We are glad to welcome this book, and glad Cheuaia up in bed and complains of toothache, and 
welcome it from a house devoted exclusively to the > wants to know if Miss Noble would be so kind as 
publication of temperance works. We cannot hear? to bring her a bottle of brandy from the sideboard. 
too much in these days upon this subject. Every $ Rachel, suspecting no harm, complies with the re- 
energy of the moral and religious world should be 2 quest. She is then excused from the room. When 
turned against the fearful inroads which this 5 next visited, the lady is found in a state of beastly 
monster of intemperance is making upon society. 2 intoxication, and this explains the reason of her 
The subject has recently been freshly agitated in ¢ “delicate” condition, and the need of a “ compan- 
many parts of the country, and it is well that it is jon.” Rachel finds her duty is to watch over her 
so, for during the lethargy of the past few years, canes to see that she procures no liquor. The 
the evil has been steadily growing upon the na-)rest of the history of this miserable ‘object, the 
tion. means she takes to cireumvent her guardian, hir- 
The book contains a series of tracts bearing evi-$ ing beggars and old-clothes-men to bring her drink 
dence from various sources against the use of 2 when other means failed her, is sad beyond de- 
alcoholic drinks. Here we have Dr. Sewall’s dia- § scription, and yet we all know that it does not go 
gram of a drunkard’s stomach in its various con- Sone whit beyond the truth. Rachel, who was pre- 
ditions, the very sight of which should be enough § viously indifferent upon the subject of temperance, 
to make the moderate drinker tremble. There are 2 resolves upon total abstinence from the moment 
also letters and declarations of eminent persons¢she first sees Mrs. Morgan intoxicated, and ea- 
relative to the use of intoxicating liquor, a discus- 5 deavors to establish temperate habits in the rest 
sion of the question of communion wine, by Mr. ¢ of the family. In this she does not succeed. Mr 
Morgan, with a perversity which, though incom- 
prehensible, is often seen, will not see the necessity 


Delavan himself, incidents relating to the evils of 
drunkenness, reports of poor-houses, asylums, etc., 
120) 
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of total abstinence, and still continues the use ofc is quite “ unknown to fame,” his genius being un- 
wines in his family. His son John,a minister ofS recognized beyond the circle of his immediate 
the Gospel eventually becomes a slave to the habit; friends. At any rate, it seems to us ’twere a bet~ 
of intemperence, and other evils resulting from“ ter theme for a newspaper discussion, since both 
this vice are here set forth in a most impressive ; parties are now living and accessible, than to un- 
way. We commend the book to all, especially to 2 dertake such Quixotic championship between the 
our young readers, who may here learn that it is » formal covers of a book. Perhaps the design is to 
easier to abstain altogether from strong drink than ¢ introduce this new poet to the notice of the world. 
6 if so, we bid him most heartily weleome, and wish 
, him success e’en though he battle against so un- 
Tar Rep Brick. By Thrace Talmon. New York 2 doubtedly able a rival as “Florence Percy.” 
National Temperance Society. . 


to cure a habit once acquired. 


The scenes Cominc WonDERS, EXPECTED BETWEEN 1867 AND 1875. By 


Another excellent temperance tale. 
Rey. M. Baxter. Philadelphia: James S. Claxton. 


are American, and will appeal with stirring inter- S 
est to the hearts of most of our readers, The in-2 This is another volume containing Mr. Baxter’s 
gidents are fresh and novel, and the “old, old5 views of the fulfilment of Bible prophesies, looking 
story” of the evils of alcohol is here told again, ? forward to the “ great tribulation” which is to pre- 
losing none of its force by its frequent repetition. 5 cede the Millennium or second coming of Christ. 
2 According to Mr. Baxter’s interpretation, Louis 


0 Wrote “Rock Me 10 Strep.” By O. A. Morse. » 7 . ; 
a York : M. W. Doda. 7 ‘ Napoleon is the predicted Anti-Christ, and we are 


The wise man might well have said, “ Of making > now, through him, to enter upon the period of sor- 
of books there is no end,” had he scen upon what? TOW and trouble. We announce the work simply 
is: Se cuse-yolumes are put forth now-a-days. ‘ without comment, recommending it to our curious 
Here we have a gilt-edged volume, lavish of mar- readers ‘who are fond of ‘excitement and specula- 
gin and blank leaves, and containing seventy-two 
pages, the object of which is to set forth the claims? pay Apvsnrures or A GERMAN Tor. Boston: William 
jofone Mr. Ball to the authorship of the sweet lit- SV. Spencer. 
tle poem “ Rock: Me to Sicep,” which has pre-? his is a charming story for the little folks, told 

owe been attributed to the pen of Mrs. Akers,“ in charming style. It is both original, entertain- 


‘tion. 


own tothe public under the nom de plume of ing, and instructive, and will, we hope, find its 
Florence Percy.” ‘rightful place in the home-libraries of the chil- 
The book is gotten up with great painstaking, > g.on, 
gcoming almost foolish sometimes in its triviality, ¢ 
akes a very fair argument for Mr. Ball; but > Tue Lire anv Apventurss or Martin Cavzziewrr. By 
Much of it might be controverted by Mrs.¢ Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by S. Eytinge, 
we are unable to say. She certainly has5 Jt- Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


. bf 3 
estige of undoubted talent and literary suc-2 Another volume in the beautiful “ Diamond” 












Upon her side, while the gentleman in question $ edition of Ticknor & Fields. 
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EDITED BY A LADY, 


MODERN MIRACLES. Sride in a snow-storm. We were five miles from 
home—three of us in a one-horse sleigh. It was com- 


All the members of your “Home Circle,” dear. paratively warm, and the fine snow sifted down from 
Editress, know without telling what snows we had 5 the cloud-sieve, filling the air and covering every- 
last winter—what delightful sleighing! and that many, 2 thing in a few minutes, warning us that the storm 
for the first time in their lives, enjoyed what is called ¢< Was going to be a continued one, and me that I was 
4“real sleigh-ride,’ which simply. means divers sorts ( ging to get my long wished-for snow-storm sleigh- 
of up-sets, tumbles, coughs and colds. I don’t meanSride. Two of us fairly roasted, buried down there 
to insinuate sleigh-riding alone, that would be an act ¢ under furs and shawls, blankets, robes and an inch 
too selfish for any one of the “Circle” to be guilty of.¢ of snow. Gentle Luna was doing her duty some- 
Now, what I purpose to lay before you is nothing § where, no doubt, but she modestly hid her rays be- 
short of modern miracles; but of that I allow each to 5 hind that low, dark snoW-cloud that mercilessly kept 
be his own judge. P spitting in our faces all that long five miles. Still her 
We wished for a sleigh-ride, Frank and I did—just ¢ rays penetrated the cloud sufficiently to make every 
like girls will do—always wishing for something far § object along the road perfectly distinct. Old Rail 
enough out of the range of possibility, never to be >) went along at the top of his speed, the snow coming 
Tealized just as imagined. Frank didn’t care what ¢ thicker and faster, and the flakes larger the while, 
sort, so she got a real sleigh-ride. I wanted a sleigh~ ( so that when those five miles were gone over, we pre- 
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sented ourselves at our home circle, walking PO “Wo-a, Jack! wo-a! Ho, Jack! hold! wo-a! wo! wrapp 
images. ¢ repeated the girl, with the same wonderful self-pos- she w 
No miracles thus far. But I will tell you now what‘ session and presence of mind she had displayed from whisp 
we were not aware of then, or we wouldn’t have taken > the first, notwithstanding the roses had faded from of thi 
our ride so merrily. Namely: our veteran steed was » her cheeks in the last few seconds. It wasn’t fun usual, 
in the habit of cutting divers capers, running away ? now; her position was fast becoming critical. They She 
from his driver, kicking all that come in range of his¢ neared the mill; it was in full blast. The race, too, said— 
heels to atoms, making smash-ups generally, as two 5 was near—only a few paces off. Jack liked neither of doors 
unfortunates can testify, one of which carries a dis-> these, and was always hard to manage when he came He 
jointed knee to this day. So it was nothing short ofa? near them. He was always ready to go into the race be afr: 
miracle that we were saved through that memorable ¢ instead of across the bridge which spanned it. Will «We 
and !ong-to-be-remembered adventure. ¢ she be saved? “Tom, catch my horse if you please,” leave | 
we 2 Tang out Frank’s calm, clear voice on the morning an an; 
“Pa! pa! stop a moment—wait—wont you give mea? it. The man sprang from his sled, more frightened and if 
sleigh-ride?” coming out to the road all breathless 4 than her he was about to save. Neither Frank nor the an 
and fiurried. “Do let me ride up to Patterson’s with 5 Ja¢& seemed to be frightened. Frank called it a with 2 
you.” it’s only three milgs, and I can be back against 7meal sleigh-ride,” and laughed at the white faces time. 
school-time; but it wontimatter if I am a half an hour ? 8athering around. Jack pawed and stamped, restless How 
or so late.” ¢ and impatient to be off again. as she 
But “pa” objected; “she could ride as far as thes The Squire came up soon after, took the reins, her m 
school-house.” ‘, which for the last quarter of an hour had been drag. bling ¢ 
Frank sprang lithely into the sleigh, without push-? ing on the ground, and, with many thanks to Mr, The 
ing the matter further. She would gain her point in Shee, again started for Patterson’s. Wasn’t that a Was 8¢ 
the next few minutes’ ride, was her hastily-formed, § hair-breadth escape? Wasn’t it a “ modern miracle? caress 
mental resolve. Girls generally know how to gain S Frank, if those blue eyes of yours should chance to quiet, : 
any point whtch they have set their hearts upon. 1? fall upon these lines, I beg you will forgive my, bold- She di 
don’t know by what means Frank gained her point—¢ ness in writing them without your permisalogy by 
whether by coaxing, argument or stratagem, but as From a member of the “Home Circle. 
they neared the school-house the Squire said—“ Well, > * 
Franki » a8 you don’t often get a sleigh-ride, yous “DOVE.” ‘ 
may go. S : ’ 
A mile was gone over, when Jack laid back his ears, eer Tt 
shied from one side of the road to the other, “backed,” > We always called her Dove whemshe was little, just” 
and then plunged forward. He had taken it into his? because she was so meek, and gentle, and loving, 
head not to pass ared gate he had passed before times? Her eyes had such a tender, soft look about th from to 
without number. The Squire jumped out, intending5 that one always felt like taking her np angering The ; 
to lead Jack up to the gate. I believe that is the way One day she was sitting on the carpet playing ever re 


they undertake to cure horses of such tricks. But he > Some things that were in an old pitcher, and among 
did not accomplish his purpose. Jack was frightened, 2 the curiosities in it were some musket balls, or bulle 
and his jumping out frightened him still more; he< found long ago Méar Cambridge. I happened tote 
turned square about with his head turned homeward. 5 ooking @t Dove justas she put one of the smal 
Squire dropped the reins and made an atom bulletsin her mouth and swallowed it. She ¢ 
to catch him by the bit. But Master Jack had no 2 mean to do it, I could see By the frightened look) 
notion of being caught; he dodged that grasp, and‘ Spread over her white little face, but I never 
started off on a lively trot toward home, dragging the word, and hurried and turned away, for 1) want 
Squire, who had somehow become entangled in the > see what the dear creature would do. F 
> Iobserved that she put all the things back in the 


See 





reins. 
He was not so badly entangled but that he extri-¢ pitcher, smoothed her , oom and sat down in ¢ 
cated himself in a short time. He was safe and out $ her chair, spreading b h fat little hands over her ¢ 
of danger; but his child was in a perilous position, > chest. ; ty ieekonk 
There the man stood in the road as if chained to the? “Oh dear!” she said, with the sweetest little puff of 7 
spot, his hands tightly clasped over his palpitating ¢ a sigh. per 
heart, watching his child, going—perhaps to meets I said—* Are you.tired, Dovey?” 
death; for to him, standing there withoub power toS ‘Yes, ma’am—not much—oh, dear!” Then, with 
avert the evil, death seemed her inéyitable fate. The > both chubby, dimply hands still spread out, not much 
man suffered untold torturés in the few seconds he 2 bigger than a young duck’s feet, she said—“Do you | 
stood there half crazed. “Wo, Jack! wo!” he shouted, ¢ think up in Heaven the big angels ever scold the little 
starting from those awful thoughts, and straining » ones?” 
every nerve in the utterance of those three words.» “No,” I replied, “they love each other dearly, and 
Meanwhile, Frank sat calmly enjoying her novel posi- 7 have nothing to scold about.” 
tion, saying now and then, quietly—‘‘ Ho, Jack! ho! “I’m so glad!” she answered, a rippling laugh mak- 
wo, Jack!” And Jack would slack into a gentle trot. ing her face almost shine, only for the wide-open, 
“Wo, Jack! hold!” again repeated Frank, gently; and > scared eyes. And so she went on talking about 
Jack, obedient to his mistress’ voice, slackened his? Heaven, and wondering if the flowers there were like 
speed, half expecting the rein to be tightened; but, ¢ ours, and if they had brooks, and hoping they had 
finding himself free from all restraint, increased his‘ wild rocks and a breezy woodland like we had. 


speed again. And so Miss Frank sat there as uncon-» I told her no one could conceive of the glory of 
cerned as you please, with her hands in her muff.? Heaven, no eye had ever seen anything beautiful 
And so she rode through the village, making quite a 5 enough to compare with it. have be 
sensation among its inhabitants. ¢ She did not play any more that evening; her doll lay barbari 
“A runaway! Catch ’im!” shouted men and boys,» on its face, with its stiff legs sticking up, just as she thelr b 
as they started in pursuit. 2 had left it; she had no little twittering talk for it, 00 eemec 
. 
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wo!” wrapping it up and laying it away snugly for the night.$ Many things that we consider noxious weeds, and 
f-pos- she walked about with a low, “Oh dear!” in a half? cast away as cumberers of the ground, will no doubt 
from whisper, while I grew impatient to see the meaning ¢ be found to possess great virtues. How many of the 
from ofthis strange mood. Her whispered prayer was as‘ good, and beautiful, and useful things of life have, at 
; fun gsual, only more fervently uttered. one time or another, been under ban, and no doubt 


there are now many things we reckon curses that 
might bless us, did we know how to use them rightly. 
Some people bestow their charities as if they should 


They She had only been in bed a few minutes, when she 
, too, sid—*“ Grandpa, would you be afraid to sleep with the 
er of doors open to-pight?” 

































came He replied he would not, that there was nothing to> throw a glass of water into the Croton, when they 
race be afraid of. 2 might apply it to suffering lips near at hand. To be 

Will 4Well, then,” she said, softly, “I wish you would¢ sure, it may reach parched and thirsty lips from the 
ase,” leave them open. I ’spect before morning I shall beS general reservoir, but would it not be wiser to apply it 
‘ning mangel. You see, I got shot to-day with a bullet, near and now if any need it? 
ened adif the doors are closed, there will be no way for? Th common form of newspapers detracts a good 
nor the angel to get out. Oh, grandpa, shot in the stomach 2 deal from the comfort of ease and luxury-loving peo- 
it a with a bullet!” and her voice quivered for the first ¢ ple. They are inconvenient for first reading, and un- 
faces time. S wieldy after they are bound. How much more conve 
tless How bravely little Dove had borne her trouble; and § nient and pleasant to read is matter in magazine shape ! 

asshe lay there, both outspread hands pressing upon ¢ It takes away much of the pleasure of reading to be 
eins, her mortal wound, she even then kept back the trem- r obliged to fold and refold, and turn, and double, and 
irag- bling ery that strove to pass her lips. » hold with both hands. 

Mr. The shadow of death that hung over the poor child S I think the poet Gray would have found “ the great- 
lab & was soon dispelled by our own kindest words and ¢ est pleasure decreed to mortals—to lie on a sofa and 
cle? caresses, but it was a long time before she became? read romances,” greatly detracted from, if these ro- 
e to quiet, and could close her wide-open eyes in sleep.S mances had to be read from newspapers in the folio 
bold- She did not keep us awake that night as she usually § shape. c 

by deelaiming “Rienzi’s Address,” or “Autumn 2 wey 
fess” or “Marco Bozarris.” Poorlittle Dovey! @ SALAD AND ROMANCE. 
4 An English lady’s magazine in a chapter upon the 
4 § mixing of salads, introduces the following bit of ro- 
y Ef INDEX RERUM. hte 
. BY HELEN R. CUTLER, ° “Jt stands on record that a noble Gaul, having fled 






it writing, a couple of housekeepers are talking ¢ the guillotine at the end of the last century. and found 
aring. One has lost all her strawberry-plants » himself without cash in this country, contrived to 
from to0 much dosing. as a great many humans suffer. ? pick up not only aliving, but a competency, by taking 
The gardener has tried for them everything he has¢ to salad-making as a profession. This is how it came 
er read or heard of, and the consequence is, they are ¢ to pass: I abridge from Brillat-Savarin. A French 
wulland void for all purposes of fruit-bearing. If peo-‘ émigré, named D’Albignac, was dining at one of the 
would only learn to let things alone a little more, : most fashionable taverns in London, when he was ad- 
let Nature take her course a little more, without” dressed by a party of dandies who occupied the table 
Much tampering with her, how much better off we ¢ next to him, with a request to mix a salad for them, 
ald all be, how much trouble would be saved us. ‘coupled with a polite compliment upon the profi- 
much of our pains afd labor is to no purpose, » ciency of the French nation in the art. D’Albignae, 
ethan none. The same pains, rightly applied, 2 with some hesitation, consented, and, being provided 
ffect much good. Oh, how unwise we are! is? with the necessary ingredients, was very successful. 
te burden of my complaint—of my wonder. We grope % In the course of the proceedings, he entered into con- 
0. We live so far below our high privileges. Why‘ yersation with these people, and in answer to their 
don’t we rouse ourselves and use our faculties for > question§ie frankly avowed his position; conse- 
Mme purpose? How little we know of all that is to? quently they felt justified in pressing his acceptance 
known, of what it would be for our highest in-¢ ofa five-pound note, which he accepted without much 
Mest to know, and that we have it in our power to‘ pressing. The dandies asked for his address, and a 

a! How emphatically are we picking pebbles on the » few days afterwards he received a request to go and 

ore of the sea of knowledge when we might dive ’ mix a saladiat “the biggest mansions in Grosve- 







vith 0 its depths. ¢ nor Squaré ’ , y_ his opportunity, and was 
uch Ifthe lightning has been tamed for a purpose, and > not slow in avi Sfof it. Providing himself 
you © § Mlings that have been thought ugly and venomous are % with some choice € jerits, and having ample time 
ittle ff Made to minister to our comfort, may not man soon? to think over his task, he went, and was eminently 

@claim—“‘See, all things for my use!” ¢ successful.’ He was paid in proportion to his success. 
and Agentleman in Massachusetts, I read, keeps toads‘ In a short time his reputation began to spread, and all 

bhis garden to destroy insects.* He has a house for“ the people of fashion in the capital of the three king- 
1ak- wem, and they are so tame that they will come at his) doms were dying to have a salad mixed by the Fre ss 
en, Is there not good in everything, if we only knew - gentleman—the fashionable salad-maker, as iad 
out to find it? We have been a long time finding the< called. He soon set up a earrik (qu. curricle 
like e]” in the unseemly toad. Iam glad it has been’ about in, and a footman to carry a mahogany case 
had lout that the beautiful birds that come to us in > containing choice ingredients to.mix salads with, such 

mmer are not our natural enemies, that they help? as vinegar of various flavors, oil with or without the 
y of Protect the fruit and grain, thts paying for their keep-<, taste of olive, &c. Later, he supplied similar cases 
‘iful ag. To think that their little pickings should ever 4 ready fitted with ingredients, and sold them in hun- 

have been grudged them, had it been otherwise! What ‘dreds. Inthe end he amassed some 80,000 francs, 
lay barians we are, are we not? Did they not pay by ’ with which, the guillotine having been superseded in 
she thelr beauty, their music, their airy motions, that | his native country, he retired thereto, where he lived 
nO #emed to remind us—oh be joyful, be glad. + ever happy afterwards. 
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THE WHAT NOT. 2. A spray of blossoms, white and rare, 
Adorn the bride’s luxuriant hair. 

23. And every year, as the day came round, 
Another babe in their home was found, 
Until they were like that traditional dame 
Of whom ’tis reported, with sumptuous fame, 
That though she but lived ina bit of a shoe, 
She had so many children, she didn’t know whatt 

do. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 

A parson, of too free a life, 

Was yet renowned for noble preaching 
And many grieved to see such strife 

setween his living and his teaching. 
His flock at last rebellious grew, 

“My friends,” he said, “the simple fact is, 
Nor you nor I ean both things do; 

But I can preach—and you can practise.” 
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ANSWERS TO Doubte Acrostics IN JuLY NumpEr 
Several Japanese students are on their way to Eng- No. 1. 
land to study laws and customs. Prussia Bismark. 
P lum B 








Rabb I 
U pa 8s 
8 a M 
S ophi A 
I mitato R 
i trac K 
No. 2. 
Rob———Roy. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Lads and lasses, 
Laden with flowers, 
Dancing around 
Their fragrant bowers. 
Sweeps, too, wash 
Their sooty faces, 
And gladly join 
The floral races. R ive R 
1. The happy pair to church then hied, O sweg O 
The nuptial knot by priest was tied. B uo Y 





TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE 





FASHIONS. ‘,coats of arms, large butterflies, flewrs de lys; horses 
Among the summer fashions we find the folowing 5 éhoes, and even dogs’, foxes’, deers’ and hares’ heads 
hints in the foreign ladies’ magazines: There is al- are studded over white and light buff grounds. Cer 
most always some new prevailing color. This season tainly the new piqués are more original than pretty; 
it is said that the new color likely to be adopted for S nevertheless, a large number are now being prepared 
vening wear is a shade of red called cuir (not the cuir S for country wear. 
of three years ago), but a tint between reddish salmon 2 Piqué is very fashionable this summer for ¢hi 
and dark amadou. The bright, lustrous green in-¢@dren’s dresses. As a material it possesses many ad- 
troduced last season is now most popular for dinner @ vantages, being durable and washing well. 








dresses , but very young ladies continue to show a Wide square pockets form an ornamentation greally 
decided preference for azuline blue. For morning ?in favor at the present. They are frequently added 
dresses of mohair, and fabrics of that variety, gray 2 toshort, loose paletdts, so that each side of the jacket 


remains the most distinguished color. The form of ¢ there is along end which descends below it and ter 
skirts is definitely fixed; the short costumés are worn ¢ minates with rich silk fringe. This pocket is simu: 
for morning promenadesin town, and for both morning ¢ lated on dresses with cross-cut bands of a color whieh 
and afternoon in the country; for visiting and dinner § contrasts with the dress, and which commence at the 
dresses the skirts are cut with leng narrow trains, waist. The fringe is placed across the end of it, and 





while for evening toilettes the trains are immoder-¢ the pocket has the effect of being fastened down ® 
ately long, something unprecedemtediuedimensions. § the skirt at each side with a large button. 

he skirts, if longeratel di y Much nar- With regard to hairdressing we learn that eurls 
rower; at the top they are@ 3 although a few ¢ now very generally worn, but without any formar) 
ladies still insist on having a pleat about ten inches § regularity in their arrangement—if there are two 
wide in front, and another equally wide at the back. 5 curls on one side of the head, for example, there 8 
The usual width round the bottom of the skirt is now 2 only one on the other; ringlets are also worn, com 



























only six yards, which is a decided improvement, for ¢ ing from beneath thg chignon and hanging down the 
instead of sixteen, and even seventeen, yards of$ back. The pretty style of arranging the hair, calle 
Wide-width silk being required for a dress, it is now 2 the Leda, is almost the only exception to this rule, 
Possible to cut out a very fashionable robe from thir-? it presents some regularity of appearance. It cons 
teétyards of materials. This fact will be good news $ of three plaits joined together at the top of the h 
to those with whom quantity is an object, and they > in a bow @ la Diane, with a few light ringlets 
unfortunately are the majority. Jing over them; there are two curls on the i 
Materials with a brilliant surface, such as Sultane( side, one of which commences from the top of the 
and Crystalline, are very general for morning wear. S head and hangs behind the ear, the other comr 
The self-colors are preferred on the whole, but stripes) mences behind the ear and hangs on the neck; 
have by no means “gone out.” Plaids are reserved 2 at the left side there are three curls, one of whichis 
for poplins, and even then are only to be used for ¢ extremely long, and is thrown quite to the back of 
little girls’ frocks. Piqué has reappeared, and the ) the shoulder. 
new patterns are of the most eccentric deseription—° 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. > “Who are some of these men, Doctor?” said Grace, 
Dr. Ben has his moods—for that matter, so have © glancing at a rather formidable pile of books on the 
| Grace and I—but they never clash, never jostle against . library table—Essays and Biographies, with handsome 
ach other and make a discord. We haye much to. bindings. in which the esthetic side of the Doctor’s 
= jarn and to live in life, which I suppose might be > soul did delight itse?f. 
wii: slely predicated of every human soul; but we have¢ “Milton, Hampden, Cromwell,” rolling the names 
10e, ssimilated enough wisdom to comprehend how much < out with a kind of suppressed exultation, as though 
ow what to nisery people who live together may avoid by respect-‘ his soul did reverence to each one. “There is a long 
ing each other’s individualities, by knowing how? line in that grand procession of heroic souls which 
neniidid *wisely to let alone.” ¢ comes before and follows after them; but these three 

‘ We are all of us talkers, but spasmodic ones, and men I always group together in my thought, diverse 
there are hours, running sometimes into whole morn- Sas they were in mental constitution and temperament, 
ings or afternoons, when our little hermitage is silent ¢ yet animated by the same devotion to truth and 
ss the nest under the eaves which the robins have‘ liberty, exhibiting under all tests of prosperity or 
deserted. A stranger looking in upon us, himself‘ adversity the same lofty resolution, the same calm, 
invisible, might fancy that we were under bonds to > unbending courage, the same divine integrity. When 
keep the peace, as they are at the penitentiary. ¢ I think, when I speak of them,I go back to all my 
If there is one thing in the world that would drive ¢ school-boy enthusiasms.” 
me mad, I think it would be to live with those terribleS “You have good authority for it, Doctor,’ I said. 
people who always have something to talk about, who ¢ “You know that old maxim of the Greeks, ‘Thou 
sever intermit speech except when they are fast shalt reverence the dreams of thy youth.’” 
asleep. How they live at all, is a mysterious problem ¢ “Yes; it just fits in here, Kitty ;” and he smiled. 
me. One would think brain and tongue must reach§ “You'll get no sugar-coated pills from the old Greeks 
i point of overwork where they would break down > through me this night!” said Grace, with her langh 
mddenly and irretrievably; but probably the former 2 like the skip of a brook from mountain side to plain. 
organ is guilty of so small a share in the talk that its¢‘*1 was just wondering whether there ever lived a 
day of reckoning never comes. moderately consistent man or woman, when you 
Yet how this perpetual drizzle of talk depletes the ) broke in upon my contemplations with all that fine 
yhole mental and moral nature. If its harm was talk.” 
netély negative, one might endure it—if its worst mis-, “Kitty, you and the old Greeks stand by me!” said 





iH. thief was to rasp and fret sensitive nerves, one might‘ the Doctor, in a suspiciously pathetic tone. 
1 getout of its way, as one can out of the sawing of a2 “You've found the weak point in all hero worship, 
on poorly played hand-organ. But constant babble can ¢ Grace,” he added. “I’]l magnanimously concede it. 
never be harmless, except in the case of babies and‘ For my own part, I don’t believe there ever was a 
8; horses # idiots thoroughly consistent man or woman, at least to 


res’ heads One’s brain, heart, thought, need their seasons of 2 their own day and generation !” 

nds. Cer § rest and silence, for nourishment and fructification,¢ “Well, Doctor, you’ve yielded the whole point so 
an pretty; § jastas much as the soil, need theirs, and you can § gracefully, that though my disposition is good for a 
; prepared Hf never talk well and persistently; your speech will run S quarrel, I don’t see where I am to find the materials! 
§ into currents of silliness, gossip, animadversion, if? As for your trio of heroes, Milton was a grand man and 
> for chil yon give its great forces of thought and feeling no¢ a great poet; but I have my suspicions that he was an 
many ad- wurishing seasons of rest and silence. Sover exacting husband, with no sympathy for the 
2 Tdid not intend to drift out on this side issue when 4 Woman’s Right question, though it’s hardly fair to 
on greatly Teommenced; but instead of my pen running duti- 2 judge the seventeenth by the nineteenth century on 
tly added fullyin its prescribed channel of our talk at Rock-¢ that matter, and your royal, rugged-souled Oliver 
the jacket ledge, it started off on another eddy. I know this ¢ Cromwell, despite his tender and beautiful letters, 
t and ter" ff matter of wasteful and wicked speech was a natural ° was, I fancy, an autocratin his own household, against 
| is ene outlet from a dead silence which had lasted since we ¢ which Kitty or I would rebel. As for Hampden, fine 
lor which § left the supper-table. ¢ and true gentleman as he was, his genius hardly takes 
nce atthe H “¥et I frequently observed that after these little rank with the two great men to which you have 
of it, and Bt moods of speechlessness our talk would awake with 5 linked him, at least it was not of so original and for- 
| down © & new glow and inspiration, just as one wakes up in the ¢ cible a type, but I have no doubt, despite Parliament 
Morning out of sound sleep—some strong, vivifying § and the shipanoney he had a side that was not so 

seemed to have entered into our speech. Dr. 5 heroic, kept for wife, or children, or servants!” 

Ben’s wit and wisdom would have a finer flavor, and “Of course h@ had that side; though history does 
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are two Grace’s humor a more effervescent sparkle. And 2 not record for whom he keptit. Perfect consistency in- 
, there 8 § listening, I would say to myself, if not to my seas aan all knowledge as well as all goodness. and one 
orn, Com § panions, “ Blessed is silence!” is as attainable as the other by humanity, still as you 


That night, out from this long Quaker meeting, the 2 want to disagree and I find myself with a woman at 
*pirit moved Dr. Ben of a sudden. ¢ least that a little quarrel gives a fine salt relish to a 


is rule, “It's a good thing for a man to have some heroes,” ¢ talk, I will add that the small cotemporaries these 
t cons isaid. “It keeps his faith sweet and sound in hu 2 men could hardly sit in righteous judgment on their 
the nature. There are faces that shine down to us 2 inconsistencies. No doubt they pecked and carped 
rlets ig, serene, lustrous, through the mists of the ) as people do now, for the age has grown broad-minded 
the @nturies that go drifting past them—men whose lives § and farther sighted; still you know it is always the 


yp of the f and characters have magnetic influences that flow 5 tendency of narrow and little minds and hearts to 
rer com § down into our own age—men whose very names are j judge harshly and bitterly.” 

1e@ neck; like a timbrel, that stirs the blood about one’s heart, “| will not be outdone by you in generous conces- 
whichis | @d about which gather all our loftiest associations, § sion, Doctor, so I grant that last clause; only as to 
, back of f all that is purest and highest in our aspirations, all § what precedes about the broader minds and deeper 
that strengthens, inspires, and is eloquent in example 2 insight of our own age, I will repeat you a passage 
and character.” from that delightful book, ‘Across the Continent, 
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which I have been revelling in all day, and whose au-¢ ashes, and raising monuments to the memory of her 
thor could speak ex-cathedra, you know. When the‘ poet.” 
Puritans first settled New England their first public> “And look,” said the Doctor, “at our own govern. 
duty was to byild a church with thrifty care for their? ment, hanging Mrs. Surratt, a weak, misguided wo 
souls; but here their degeneraté sons begin by orga- ¢ man, bewildered into more or less connivance with 
nizing a restaurant! So the seat of empire in its travel S an awful crime by a wily tongue and brain, and letting 
westward changes its base from soul to stomach—from ¢ Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee go scot free, with 
brains to bowels!” ¢ Andersonville, and Libby, and Belle Isle and all their 
“Now, Doctor, what a commentary that is on our’ hosts of starving dead behind them! Oh, consistency 
talk about the progress of the age, the advance of* thou art a jewel for nations as well as people!” 
civilization, and all that !” S “We can’t join issues there! With our fatal ten. 
“Freely granted again, Grace! Your quotation ap- 5 deney to agreement we’ve got back on common 
peals strongly, too, to my professional instincts, for I¢ ground once more. All the fine relish of discussion js 
sincerely believe that our palates are one of the “ gone from our talk,” I laughed. 
strongest foes to our progress, our appetites to our‘, «And it’s ten o’clock.” added the Doctor, “and 


aspirations.” i ? here are your lamps.” V. F. 
1 had something to say here, and it was—‘“I shall ? eee 

s adeaie = —— 5 aes is Mt a » 

ce natitnte myself a centripetal force to bring yous EVENTIDE. 

back to the original topic of our discourse, which was S (See Wood-cut.) 

inconsistency, though you and Grace have managed ¢ In this little sketch we see illustrated the old story 

to cut a bee line through it into meals and morals! 2 of ideal bliss. It is the picture which has been the 


2 But to return to our text, it seems to me that cer-¢ p.vorite theme of poets since Virgil wrote centuries 

tain natures are often accused of inconsistency when‘ ,,,. 4 picture which presents itself to nearly every 
rare , ing ins ‘al orde rowth—S >.” : hha ees oes 

they are only developing ina natural order of growth 2 man earlier or later in life as a sweet dream of happy 
the higher law simply involving the lower one—the ? content. Here is the vine-covered cottage with sunny 
inconsistency only apparent while the whole charac- ¢ porch and garden flowers, and here the crowning glory 
ter is true toiteelf. To illustrate what : we osc dati all of it all, the loving wife and precious little one waiting 
know how people change to us without any fault of > ang watching the father’s return at eventide. 
ours, perhaps of theirs; yet it is always painful to find p Seldom, we think, is the picture fully realized, 
a friend, after years of separation, something that you ¢ though doubtless there are just such homes where 
did not leave him—something that he nag pete been those abide who, content with a homely frugality of 
all this time exe your heart and mangers, 0 We all know,’ living, practise a self-denial sanctified by love, labor 
too, what that is, to look for the old inspiration and » ith willing hands for daily bread, and find at summer 
Sangean Gr grenmere ana apne, ae 9 es ¢ eventide a happy rest from toil in the quiet enjoyment 
past refreshed, renewed, delighted us, and find it< of domestic life. Thank God for such homes. Theit 
ella ene oe may woeleg~ ee ont rarity makes them seem doubly blessed. 
old face is there, the trick of the tone, but it is not» 


your friend, after all, and your talk goes desperately 7 in Cabi 
hunting one topic and another but there is no life? T#® Paris Exposrrion.—The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 


nor savor in any of it, and at last it gravitates down 4 Organs are attracting much attention at the Paris Ex- 
into common place’, and you see like Jean Ingelow 5 position. The correspondent of the New York Journal 
that the river divides you—that you cannot reach » of Commerce, after alluding in very complimentary 
hands across it that clasp—that you and your friend ¢ terms to the American Pianos in the Exposition, con" 
are gone apart.” ¢ tinues: “Nor is less artistic skill and taste displayed 

“I have felt all that and the pain of it, too,” said ‘in the fine Cabinet Organs of Messrs. Mason & Ham 
Grace sadly. “Yet I could not accuse myself of in- / lin, which are acknowledged to excel whatever has 
consistency. My friend and I had developed in differ- yet been effected in the quality and sweetness of tones 
ent directions, after the law of our own being, or one‘ produced from reeds. The exhibition of these has 
of us had been relatively standing still. Surely it was been a great success, and has taken Parisian aati 
no fault of the other soul that it would not go back 5 and builders quite by surprise, because they were in 
tothe frocks and pinafores that fitted it snugly? great measure unprepared to find American me 
once.” “ chanical genius developing itself so much upon ob- 


“ Rather say it was its glory,” saidjthe"Doetor. “You “jects relating to the agrément and luxury of life, a8 
know Philip Melancthon’s answer to the friends who 5 Upon those which have regard only to profit and utik 
accused him of changing his opimions on some theo-, ity. The cases of these magnificent Cabinet Organs 
logical points, I believe—‘Do you suppose I have 2 have also been extremely admired for their = 
lived the last twenty years and learned nothing? So< and execution, in both of which respects they oa al 
these small purblind people go round with their little S lowed to rival the best productions of the Faubourg 
metaphorical measuring tapes, trying these to human > St. Antoine.” 
souls, and if they do not agree with the old lines what ¢ 
a hue and ery of error and inconsistency is raised!“ Tue Great American Tea Company.—To QUERIES:— 
However, all that dust and noise never in the end ‘ Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that 
harmed atruth. Nature carries on after her own law>a large number of our clerks and others had for 
her processes of growth and development with serene ¢ several months been buying their Tea and Coffee 
indifference to the babbling and scoffing of tongues.‘ from this Company, without its being known who 
What a grand lesson we may learn of her!” Sthey were, and that they had heen highly pleased 

“It has struck me,” I said, since you have been» with their purchases, both as to quality and price 
talking, “that nations exhibit inconsistencies as ab-? and were all recommending their friends to the same 
surd and unreasonable as persons do. Look, for in-‘ course. As we have published the advertisement for 
stance, at Athens banishing Aristides, her best friend, ¢ many months, and received no complaints, we ort 
and Florence, threatening to burn Dante if she could clude “there is no humbug about the establish 
get hold of him, and a few years later greedy for the 2 ment.’—American Agriculturist. 
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No. 1.—THE PALETTA DRESS. No. 2—THE MAGINETTE DRESS. 


No. 1.—A tasteful home dress for a young lady from fifteen to seventeen years of age. The material may 
be blue or green chambery, plain waist and gored skirt, and the trimming, bands of the same fabric of an- 
other color, stitched down upon each edge. Pear! or jet nail-heads ornament the points, sleeves, and front. 
Alawn or muslin may be made in the same style. 

No. 2—A striped cambric is represented in the cut; by choice of this material we are enabied to show 
exactly how the gores of the skirt are joined together. It will be seen the front width is gored upon each 
side; the back waist corresponds to this. There are four remaining widths, two upon each side making six 
inall. The bias sides are joined upon the hips, which brings a straight side to the edge of the front and 
back breadths. The waist yh sage and the peplum attached to a separate belt, so that it may be worn or 
not at pleasure. The effect of a double skirt is produced by the trimming, which consists of fine mohair, 
braid, or cotton galloon, and small jet buttons. . 
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No. 1—THE VARESCA DRESS. No. 2—THE A DRESS. 

No. 1—Makes up beautifully of white grenadine for a little miss of nine or twelve. years. The skirt is 
gored, and a few box-plaits left at the top. A fold of dark green silk around the bottom is headed with a 
green pointed gimp. A sash of the same depends from the belt over each seam. The waist is plain, and 
sleeves open upon the shoulder. A puffed or tucked underwaist, with short sleeves, is quite an addition. 

No. 2.—A pretty suit for a small boy. It looks well made of buff chambery, with the trimming of black or 
blue, outlined with narrow braid. The letter A, with an upright upon each side, is formed upon the back of 
the jacket, to correspond with the design of the skirt. 
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THE BRISTOL DRESS. 


An elaborate walking suit of mohair. A more expensive material may be used if desired. The under-skirt, 
peplum, epaulettes, and points upon the sleeves are of steel gray. The trimmings are outlined with black 
galloon, and the peplum and - 


ints of the upper skirt are bound with the same. 
or Havana brown. A row of 
peplum has five points. 


The over-dress is a yellow 
rown diamonds on lower skirt, and a row of steel gray upon the upper. The 
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THE SAVOY DRESS. 

An ash-colored summer silk or delicate ehéne Gabrielle. The decoration consists of guipure and Lever . 
silk fringe, headed with jet passementerie. The uprights are headed alternately with a large ornameD e 
button and lace rosette. The trimming = the waist simulates revers, and an empress collar. Buttons oD 
the waist, and rosettes upon the front of the skirt. P 
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No. 1.—THE ALEX SUIT. No. 2—THE TIMOR SUIT. 


No. 1.—Adapted to a boy from six to eight years of age. The waist is of white linen or Marseilles, having 

the front, neck and cuffs ornamented with narrow black braid. It is plain upon the shoulders, and simply 
thered in at the belt. The pants are of amber-colored cassimere, bound and trimmed with black braid. 
ellow straw hat and bronze boots. 

No, 2.—This is intended for a boy of six years. The material employed is gray mohair. The jacket and 
sleeves are bound with a fold of silk of a lighter shade. A broad ribbon sash matching the trimming is folded 
ed the a and knotted loosely at the left side. Hat of soft gray felt, and gray kid boots. Plaited linen 
underwaist. 








No.1.—THE METTIE DRESS. No. 2—THE ANTONELLA DRESS. 


No. 1—Pique, chambery, or poplin. The skirt and jacket are bound with whatever color the trimming 
may chance to be.” Pink or lavender is pretty for the dress, and the ornamentation may be black in the first 
instance, purpio or green in the last. Four bands cross the points and those above, graduate in size, being 
finished at each end with a small button or nail-head. Close sleeves for the dress, and open for the jacket. 

No. 2.—This is neat and simple as well as an inexpensive style for a little girl. It is made of plaided barege, 
& gored skirt with a trifling fulness at the top, set on the waist in smal! box-plaits. A-row of gimp covers each 
seam, and extends round the edge of the waist-and skirt. The cross-bar design upon each breadth is of the 
same material, which is likewise adjusted prettily on the body to simulate a belt, and trim the neck and 
sleeves. The latter are divided upon the shoulder. A puff of cambric may be inserted. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


“THE GOLDEN SHORE 


SON CG. 


Written by B. S. Montgomery. 







Dolce. 


Music by CHARLES BLAMPary, 
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sad - - ly now o’er life’s dark bil -low My lone -ly barque I Oh! 


green thegrass grows o’ermy dar - - ling! She is gone for-ey-er-more! But our 


love will bloom and blossom When we gain “The Golden Shore!” ... 
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Some bright, glad years we dwelt together, 
My dearest and my best, 

Close guarded from.the wintry weather, 
This heart her sheltered nest! 

But oh! there came dark days of sorrow, 
My “birdie” droop’d and died! 

And now for me no bright to-morrow 
Can beam o’er /ife’s dark tide. 

Ohf green the grass waves o’er my darling, 
She is gone forevermore, 

But our love will bloom and blossom 
When we gain “ The Golden Shore!” 
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